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I.  CAUSES  OF  THE  AilERICAN  REVOLUTION 
At  the  close  of  a  Chapter  entitled  "Contest  for  Hew  York 
City,"  C.  H.  Van  Tyne  in  his  American  Revolution  makes  the  state- 
ment: "So  prominent  was  this  religious  phase  of  the  struggle  that 
men  of  limited  understanding  asserted  that  the  Revolution  was  a 

religious  war,  but  they  saw  only  that  phase  in  which  they  were 
1 

interested."      Certainly  no-one  would  think  now  of  characterizing 
the  revolution  as  a  religious  war:  yet  we  know  that  the  various 
denominations  did  play  an  important  part,  both  as  factors  in  the 
causes  of  the  break  with  England,  and  as  actual  participants  in  the 
revolution.  In  no  state,  probably,  was  this  true  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  New  York,  where  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Dutch  Re- 
formed churches  were  of  similar  strength,  and  bitterly  pitted 
against  one  another.  However,  before  discussing  in  detail  the  re- 
lation between  religion  and  politics  in  this  state,  it  is  well  to 
mention  briefly  the  relation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country,  and  in  another  chapter  to  say  something  about  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

The  causes  of  the  American  revolution  have  been  discussed 
according  to  various  plans;  as,  remote  and  immediate,  general  and 
particular;  I  shall  discuss  them  briefly  as  economio,  political, 
and  religious.  This  does  not  insinuate  that  a  sharp  line  can  be 
drawn  between  the  items  of  such  classification,  for  economic  and 
political  causes  are  bound  in  some  instances  to  overlap,  just  as 
political  and  religious  will  often  merge  into  one  and  the  same.  It 
is  only  in  the  large  that  this  system  can  be  followed,  and  it  is  in 

1-Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  p.  114. 
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this  general  manner  that  I  intend  to  use  the  classification. 

Economically ,  the  colonies  were  considered  a  source  of  re- 
venue for  the  mother-country.  England  still  governed  her  trading 
policy  according  to  the  Mercantile  theory,  and  she  looked  upon  her 
colonies  not  as  a  part  of  herself,  hut  rather  in  the  capacity  of 
dependencies.  This  condition  of  affairs  applied  to  all  the  colonies 
in  general;  "but  over  certain  particular  ones,  New  York  included, 
there  was  additional  eoonomic  pressure,  for  they  "belonged,  nom- 
inally at  least,  to  the  king,  who  was  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Charles  the  Second,  a  poor  man,  desirous  of  obtaining  funds  without 
the  necessity  of  calling  Parliament.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 

policies  of  the  government,  such  measures  as  the  navigation  Act  of 

3  4  5 

1660,      the  Molasses  Act  of  1735,      the  Sugar  Act  of  1764  (which 

was  in  substance  a  renewal  of  the  earlier  Molasses  Act),  and  the 

6 

Stamp  Act  of  1765    were  passed.    Later  there  came  the  obnoxious 

7 

Townshend  Acts  of  1767    which  resulted  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and 

the  subsequent  Boston  Port  Bill,  passed  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
8 

revolution.    While  several  of  the  Acts  were  later  annulled,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  others  were  lessened  considerably  by  the  ex- 
tensive amount  of  smuggling  which  was  practiced  by  the  colonists, 


2-  See  Chapter  II. 

3-  MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  1606-1775,  p.  110. 
Andrews,  Colonial  Self -Government ,  p.  14. 

4-  MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  1606-1775,  p.  248. 
Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  p.  59. 

5-  Ibid. ,  p.  104. 

MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  1606-1775,  p.  281. 

6-  Howard,  Preliminaries,  Chapter  VII,  "The    sugar  act  and  the 
menace  of  a  stamp  tax  were  before  the  country  at  the  same  time; 
but  it  is  very  significant  that  the  first  movement  in  America  was 

against  the  sugar  act."  p. 109. 

7 -  Ibid. ,  Chapter  10. 
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yet  the  very  existenoe  of  maternal  control  was  felt  to  be  humil- 
iating and  degrading.  This  was  an  instance  of  the  interplay  of 
eoonomio  with  political  causew.  Originally,  America  had  been  colo- 
nized in  the  main  by  undesirable  subjects:  criminals,  debtors, 
dissenters,  radicals  of  all  sorts  came  to  this  country,  voluntarily 

or  otherwise,  leaving  in  England  the  substantial,  conservative 
9 

classes.    In  their  new  homes  in  a  far  distant  land  entirely  lack- 
ing in  traditions  of  every  sort  but  abounding  in  dangers  from 
savages  and  starvation,  these  exiles  developed  a  sturdy  indepen- 
dence which  resented  any  attempt  at  interference  or,  worse  still, 
at  coercion,  on  the  part  of  the  mother- country.  Hot  that  the  colo- 
nists had  before  1775  any  desire  for  independence;  on  the  contrary, 
their  own  analysis  of  their  grievances  in  the  decade  preceding  the 
revolution  was  that  they  were  not  receiving  the  benefits  and 

privileges  to  which,  as  British  subjects  they  were  by  constitution 
10 

entitled.      After  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763  the  colonists  were  no 
longer  concerned  with  defending  themselves  from  the  French,  nor 
were  they  dependent  upon  England  for  protection  from  their  trouble- 
some neighbors;  consequently  they  had  more  time  to  consider  po- 
litical grievances,  and  it  is  in  this  period  that  the  immediate 

8-  MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  1606-1775,  p.  537.  The  Boston 
Port  Act  was  passed  March  31,  1774,  and  the  declarations  and  Re- 
solves of  the  first  Continental  Congress  were  dated  October  14,1774 

9-  Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  Chapter  10. 
10-Channing,  History  of  the  United  States,  III,  pp.  31,  3E. 
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preliminaries  of  the  struggle  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Mean- 
while England  was  developing  her  imperialistic  theory     at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  colonies;  and  perhaps  most  serious  of  all  as  a  source 
of  other  difficulties,  her  ministry  was  composed  of  men  who  were 
either  incapable  of  understanding  the  American  colonies  or  who 
were  indifferent  to  their  protests.  Such  a  situation  produced  men 
like  James  Otis,  Thomas  Paine,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Samuel  Adams, 
whose  eloquent  pens  and  fiery  orations  formulated  for  the  people 
their  own  vague  opinions  and  stimulated  them  to  action. 

Finally,  in  considering  the  religious  causes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, we  find  them  closely  connected  with  the  political  phase.  Hew 
England  had  early  been  settled  by  Puritan  dissenters,  and  at  a 
later  date  the  Catholics  had  found  refuge  from  their  persecutions 
in  lord  Baltimore's  Maryland  Colony.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  immigration  for  religion's  sake  had  been  augmented  by 
the  passage  of  the  "First  Conventicle  Act,"  prohibiting  preach- 
ing by  non- conforming  clergy  to  groups  exceeding  in  number  one 
family  and  five  guests;  for  the  first  two  evidences  of  contempt 
of  this  law,  the  offender  was  to  be  imprisoned  or  fined;  but  if 
convicted  the  third  time,  "such  offender  shall  be  transported  be- 
yond the  sea  to  any  of  His  Majesty's  foreign  plantations  (Virginia 

12 

and  Hew  England  only  excepted)  there  to  remain  seven  years.  It 

11-  Channing,  United  States,  III,  Chapter  2. 

12-  Adams  and  Stephens,  Select  Documents  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,  p.  431. 

England's  policy  of  colonization  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  Spain's,  whereby  only  the  strictly  orthodox  were  allowed  to 
assist  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Catholic  domain. 


was  during  the  same  reign  that  New  York  was  taken  from  the  Dutoh, 
and  the  Carolinas  were  founded,  henoe  it  was  to  these  colonies 
in  partioular  that  the  dissenting  clergy  came.  America  was  the 
panacea  for  various  religious  ills:  Puritans,  Quakers,  Catholics, 
and  other  non-conformists  came  to  her  shores  and  "built  new  homes 
in  a  strange  country  where  every  man  could  worship  in  peace, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Naturally  suoh 
immigrants  had  not  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Mother  who  had 
thrust  them  from  her  doors. 

Moreover,  there  was  an  element  within  the  colonies  them- 
selves which  helped  to  keep  alive  and  active  the  characteristic 
Puritan  tendency  to  pugnacity:  this  element  was  the  Anglican 
Church  and  its  missionary  agent,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel,  or  as  it  is  more  familiarly  known,  the  S.  p.  G. 

13 

This  Society  was  chartered  by  the  king  in  1701,       having  for  its 
purpose  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  the  English  colonies;  its 
missionaries  were  volunteers,  hut  only  those  were  eligible  who 
could  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  sound  character, 
orthodoxy,  and  loyalty  to  the  government;  and  having  once  entered 
upon  their  labors,  they  mast  endeavor  to  maintain  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  parent  Church  in  England  by  sending  a  letter  at  least 
14 

twioe  a  year.  In  New  York  the  Society  was  especially  active, 
since  here  the  Indians  could  be  reached  with  little  difficulty. 

13-  Pasooe,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  S.P.G.,  pp.  4,5. 

An  Aooount  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  p. 
15. 

14-  Ibid. ,  pp.  £0-22. 
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Originally  the  Society  seems  to  have  ohosen  for  its  field  of 
activity  the  oare  of  spiritual  matters,  leaving  temporal  affairs 
to  other  hands.  But  to  the  Society,  as  to  the  organized  Church, 
there  came  eventually  the  realization  of  the  need  of  a  Bishop  in 
the  colonies,  especially  for  the  ceremony  of  ordination;  it  was 
an  expensive  and  tedious  trip  for  every  priest  to  go  to  England 
"before  he  could  "be  properly  ordained  to  the  rectorship;  and  with 
the  attempt  to  establish  an  Episcopate  in  the  colonies,  trouble 
"began.  The  average  dissenter  did  not  object  at  all  to  an  Episco- 
pate as  a  religious  factor;  "but  he  did  seriously  object  to  it  as 

a  political  instrument,  for  its  organization  was  closely  asso- 

15 

oiated  with  the  English  system  of  government  •       It  was  from  this 
same  institution  and  its  instrument,  the  ©larendon  Code,  designed 
by  Stuart  absolutism,  that  their  fathers  had  fled;  -chey  feared 
too,  that  *n  Episcopate  would  maun  the  eventual  establishment  ux 

16 

Anglicanism  as  m  otate  uhurch,  wish  compulsory  tithes,  et  cetera. 

In  1728  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  given  Jurisdiction  in  the 

17 

American  colonies,      so  it  was  to  him  that  appeals  for  an  Episco- 
pate were  made. 

One   appeal  of  particular  interest  Decause  it  contains  a  hint 

concerning  bhe  political  benefits  of  bhe  desired  .^isco-oate,  is 

18 

that  of  the  Reverend  Bradbury  Chandler,      written  from  -lizabeth- 


15-  Cross,  Anglican  i!iT>i  scop  ate,  75.  36. 

16-  Ibid. .  p.  153. 

17-  1rSonrai33ion  Granted  to  JBishop  of  London  for  exercising 
Jurisdiction  in  uhe  American  uolonles,  by  ^eor^e  il,a 

jsew  York  Colonial  Documents,  V,  p.  850. 

18-  Cross,  Anglican  B^isoopate,  Appendix  A  XIII,  p.  345. 
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town,  Hew  Jersey,  on  October  21,  1767:  "Having  "been  prevailed  upon 
to  draw  up,  and  publish,  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  an  Amerioan 
Episcopate,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  your  lordship  a  oopy 
of  it,  which  is  the  occasion  of  my  being  troublesome  at  this  time. 
The  most  I  can  say  in  favor  of  the  performance  is,  that  it  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  the  Clergy  in  most  of  the  colonies,  of  the 
case  of  the  AMerican  Church  of  England,  and  represents  some  of 
those  reasons  and  facts,  upon  which  their  opinion  is  founded.  There 
are  some  other  facts  and  reasons,  which  could  not  be  prudently 
mentioned  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  the  least  intimation  of 
them  would  be  of  ill  consequence  in  this  irritable  age  and  country: 
but  were  they  known,  they  would  have  a  xar  greater  tendency  to 
engage    such  of  our  superiors,  if  there  be  any  suoh,  as  are 
governed  altogether  by  political  motives,  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  America,  than  any  contained  in  the  pam- 
phlet. But  I  must  content  myself  with  having  proposed  those  only 
which  can  be  mentioned  safely,  and  leave  the  event  to  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. w 

The  pamphlet  to  which  he  referred  was  the  "Appeal  to  the 

Publio  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America,"  which  began 

19 

the  memorable  "Chander-Chauncey  Controversy,"      Charles  Chauncey 

2C 

being  the  Presbyterian  minister  who  answered  Chander's  arguments. 
Among  other  remarks,  Chandler  spoke  of  the  lenient  and  kindly 
attitude  of  the  Anglican  Bishops  toward  non-3piscopalians.  In 

19-  Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  Chapter  VII. 

20-  Chauncey,  The  Appeal  to  the  Public  Answered,  in  behalf  of 
the  Kon-Kpiecopal  Churohes  in  America;  wherein  the  Reasons  for  an 
American  Episcopate  are  shown  to  be  insufficient  and  the  Objections 

against  it       frill  Force.  
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answer  to  this  statement,  Chaunoey  wrote:  "It  is  further  8nid,  to 
show  there  could  "be  no  reason  for  discontent,  that  'the  English 
Bishops  have,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  exercised  their  author- 
ity with  so  much  mildness,  tenderness  and  moderation,  as  scarcely 
to  have  afforded  an  instance  of  reasonable  complaint,  especially 
to  Dissenters.1  i^heir  tenderness  and  moderation  toward  the  Colo- 
nists, that  are  Non-Episcopalians,  has  not  of  late  "been  remarkably 

visible,  should  this  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to  dissenters 
£1 

at  home." 

Another  petition  was  an  "Address  of  a  Committee  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Hew  York  and  New  Jersey"  to  the  Colo- 
nial secretary,  lord  Hillsborough;  this  petition  said  in  part: 
"The  members  of  the  national  Church  are  from  Principle  and  In- 
clination, firmly  attached  to  the  Constitution.  From  them  it  must 
ever  derive  its  surest  support..  Indepenuenoy  in  reli- 
gion will  naturally  produce  Republicans  in  the  state;  ana  from 
their  Principles,  too  prevalent  already,  the  greatoot  Evils  may 
justly  be  apprehended.  The  Church  must  inevitably  deorease  in  the 
Colonies,  if  bishops  are  not  sent  to  relieve  ltm  necessities;  and 
the  Dissenters  will  in  time  sain  an  entire  Ascendancy.  How  far  it 

may  be  consistent  with  good  Policy  ana  the  Safety  of  the  8tate  to 

22 

permit  this,  we  are  willing  that  your  Lordship  should  determine? 
This  appeal  was  maae  in  uctober  1771,  and  "by  irder  of  the  Clergy" 
was  signed  by  Samuel    Auctaity,    Thomas  Bradbury  whanuxe* ,  «>ohn 

al-Chauncey,  Appeal  Answered,  r».  187.  In  this  connection 
he  mentions  the  failure  of  the  rresbyterian  Church  to  secure  a 

unarter.  See  below,  Chapter  iV. 

£2-Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  255,  quoted  fror.  Hew  Jersey 
/irohivfiff.  X.   _____  


•I 


1 


I 


Ogilvie,  and  Charles  Inglis;  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  president  of  King's 

23 

College,  presented  the  appeal  in  person.      "But  observes  Professor 

Cross,  "the  English  officers  of  states  if  they  considered  this 

argument  at  all,  saw  the  fallacy  of  it,  saw  that  in  the  situation 

in  which  they  were  placed  further  to  disregard  the  will  of  the 

majority  of  the  colonists  was  not  the  way  to  hold  them  in  sub- 

24 

mission.  Unwise  in  other  respects,  they  were  wise  in  this." 

In  1690,  the  instructions  issued  to  Colonial  Henry  Stoughter, 

governor  of  Hew  York,  contained  the  following  provisions.  "V/e  do 

further  direct  that  no  school  master  be  henceforth  permitted  to 

come  from  England  and  to  keep  school  within  our  Province  of  New 

York  without  the  License  of  the  said  Bishop  of  London  and  that  no 

other  person  now  there,  or  that  shall  come  from  other  parts  be 

admitted  to  keep  school  without  your  license  first  had  

and  you  are  to  permit  a  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  persons  (ex 
25 

cept  Papists)      so  they  be  contented  with  a  quiet  and  peaceable 

26 

enjoyment  of  it,  not  giving  offence  or  scandall  to  the  government." 
Practically  these  same  instructions  were  issued  to  each  governor 
of  Hew  York  from  time  to  time  as  he  began  the  administration  of 
his  new  duties. 


23-  Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  p.  255,  foot  note • 

24-  Ibid.,  p.  255. 

25-  The  Homan  Catholic  Church  was  not  established  in  New  York 
city  until  1783,  and  the  first  Church  was  occupied  in  1786.  Green- 
loaf,  History  of  the  Churches  of  New  York  City,  pp.  333-334. 

26-  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  III,  p.  688. 
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II.  NEW  TORS  CITY  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

In  the  census  reports  for  the  year  1771,  the  total  population 

of  the  province  of  Hew  York  was  estimated  at  148,124  whites  and 

19,883  blacks,  or  a  total  of  168,007  inhabitants ;  while  that  of 

the  county  and  city  of  Hew  York  was  18,726  whites  and  3,137  blacks , 

1 

in  all,  21,  863  persons.    Albany  was  a  much  larger  city  (having  at 
this  time  81,535  inhabitants)  but  Hew  York  was  rapidly  growing,  a 

fact  due  largely  to  its  excellent  situation.  It  was  the  one  prin- 

2 

cipal  harbor  of  the  province,    and  was  remarkable  both  for  its 

beauty  and  for  its  economic  importance.  A  traveller  there  in  1788 

remarked;     "Nothing  is  more  magnificent  than  the  situation  of  this 

town  between  two  majestic  rivers,  the  north  and  the  east.  The 

former  separates  it  from  Hew  Jersey:  it  is  so  profound  that  ships 

of  the  line  anchor  in  it.  I  have  at  this  moment  under  my  eyes,  a 

French  ship  of  twelve  hundred  tons,  destined  to  the  East  India 

trade,  which  has  come  into  it  to  refit  Ships  mount  this 

commodious  river  as  far  as  Albany,  a  toum  situated  one  hundred 

and  seventy  miles  from  New  York." 

The  existence  of  the  old  fort  must  have  added  to  the  city  a 

touch  of  the  picturesque;  there  stood  the  ruins  of  the  Governor's 

house,  a  magnificent  building  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 

4 

December  29,  1773.    Between  the  fort  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
city  there  was  a  bit  of  green  grass,  surrounded  by  an  iron  rail, 


1-  Documentary  History  of  Hew  York,  I,  p.  697. 

2-  Governor  Tryon's  Report,  in  Documentary  History  of  New  York 
I,  p.  752. 

3-  Brissot,  Travels,  p.  152. 

4-  Adams,  work  of  John  Adams,  II,  pp.  345-346  and  lote. 
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and  containing  in  its  center  a  huge  equestrian  statute  of  George 
5 

the  Third,    made  of  solid  lead,  gilded,  and  standing  upon  a  ped- 
estal of  marble.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  city  that  its  in- 
habitants were  of  Dutch  descent,  if  the  proverbial  cleanliness  of 
that  nation  may  he  considered  the  "basis  of  lew  York's  clean  streets 
and  neat  yards  and  homes.  "The  streets  of  this  town  are  vastly 

6 

more  regular  and  elegant  than  those  in  Boston,"  wrote  John  Adams, 

"and  the  houses  are  more  grand  as  well  as  neat.  They  are  almost 

all  painted,  "brick  buildings  and  all."  Until  176E  the  streets  of 

the  city  were  lighted  "by  lanterns  hung  in  the  windows  of  private 

homes,  "but  that  year  marked  the  introduction  of  public  lamp-posts, 

7 

maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

Among  the  greater  structures  of  the  city  was  King's  College, 
which  had  "been  "begun  in  1756.  In  the  midst  of  a  court,  surrounded 
"by  a  "high  fence,  this  stone  "building  rose  three  stories  high,  con- 
taining within  its  walls  a  chapel,  hall,  library,  museum,  ana- 

6 

tomical  theater,  and  school  for  experimental  philosophy.  The 
students  at  the  college,  all  of  whom  resided  in  this  same  build- 
ing, were  few  in  number,  never  exceeding  more  than  forty  at  a 
9 

time.    On  the  «ve  of  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Cooper,  an  Anglican 

10 

clergyman  and  staunch  Tory,  was  the  president  of  King's  College, 
but  he  resigned  in  1775.  There  was  also  a  city  hospital,  a  "brick 


5-  Later  destroyed  by  zealous  patriots. 

6-  Worke  of  John  Adams,  II,  pp.  346-347. 

7 -  Wilson,  Memorial  History,  II,  p.  463. 
6- Ibid. ,  II,  p.  449. 

9 -Works  of  John  Adams,  II,  p.  353. 
10-See  Chapter  3. 
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11 

"building  constructed  in  1774      on  the  "bank  of  the  Uorth  River, 

12 

"out  of  town  and  yet  suf f ioiently  near  it,"      under  the  adminis- 

13 

tration  of  the  Quakers.      The  Quakers  also  had  charge  of  the  work- 
14 

house.      Then  there  were  the  ever  popular  taverns:  Province  Arms, 

Queen's  Head,  King's  Arms,  De  la  Llontanye's  and  Hampden  -lall,-  the 

15 

latter  two  being  favorite  resorts  of  the  liberty  "boys. 

In  the  matter  of  churches,  nine  denominations  were  holding 

regular  services  at  bhe  bime  of  the  Revolution:  the  Episcopal, 

Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  Methodist,  Moravian,  Baptist,  Quaker, 

16 

French  Church,  and  Jewish.      Of  these,  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 

and  Butch  Reformed  were  the  largest,  each  denomination  having 

17 

three  separate  j&ifacee  of  its  o\rn.      The  "new  Butch  church"  built 

in  the  seventies,  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  community  pride 

to  New  Yorkers,  and  of  interest  to  strangers  in  the  city.  "It  is 

the  most  elegant  building  in  the  city,"  wrote  John  Adams;  "The 

pillars  are  smaller  than  Dr.  Cooper's  and  the  pews  are  all  paint- 

18 

el,  but  the  building  is  not  so  handsome." 

This  was  the  day  of  luxurious  living  in  Hew  York.  Buring  the 
actual  period  of  the  revolution  extravagances  were  slightly  mod- 
ified; yet  it  was  but  five  years  after  peace  was  made  that  a 
traveller  through  the  city  made  the  comment:  "If  there  is  a  town 
on  the  American  continent  where  the  English  luxury  displays  its 
follies,  it  is  Hew  York.  You  will  find  here  the  English  fashions. 


11-  Works  of  John  Adams,  II,  p.  346. 

12-  3rissot,  Travels,  p.  162. 

13-  This  administration  was  taken  away  from  the  Friends  during 
the  war,  but  was  restored  again  in  1783.  3rissot ,  travels,  p.  161. 

14 -  Ibid. ,  Travels,  p.  162. 

15-  ^ilson,  memorial  History»AP»  450. 
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In  the  dress  of  women,  you  will  find  the  mo3 b  brilliant  Bilks, 
gauzes,  hats,  and  borrowed  hair  The  men  have  more  sim- 
plicity in  their  dress;  they  disdain  gew-gaws,  but  they  take  their 
revenge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  Luxury  forms  already  in  this 

town  a  olass  of  men  very  dangerous  in  society--  I  mean  bachelors. 

19 

The  expense  of  women  causes  matrimony  to  be  feared  by  men." 
Persons  other  than  the  French  visitor  commented  upon  the 

20 

luxurious  tables  of  Hew  York  families.  The  faithful  diary-writer 
thus  described  a  breakfast  at  which  lie  was  a  guest;  'A  more  ele- 
gant breakfast  I  never  saw--  rich  plate,  a  very  large  silver  cof- 
fee pot,  a  very  large  silver  tea-pot,  napkins  of  the  very  finest 
materials,  toast,  and  bread,  and  butter  in  great  perfection.  After 
breakfast  a  plate  of  beautiful  peaches,  another  of  pears,  and 

another  of  plums,  and  a  musk-mellon,  were  placed  on  the  table." 

El 

Tea  was  almost  as  popular  as  in  New  England;        fruit,  vegetables, 

22 

and  especially  fresh  fish  and  oysters  were  found  at  meals. 

Even  at  that  early  day,  New  York  had  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety. 
Horse-racing  was  especially  popular,  and  some  of  the  coarser 
sports  were  indulged  in,  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting,  and  cock- 


16 -  Wilson,  Ittomorial  History,  II,  p.  448. 

17-  Tlie  "editor  of  the  George  Clinton  Public  Papers  mentions 
another  congregation  of  Episcopalians  which  worshipped  in  a  build- 
ing in  Horse  and  Oart  Lane. 

18-  V/orks  of  John  Adams,  II,  p.  355. 

19-  Brissot,  Travels,  p.  156. 

20-  Works  of  John  Adams,  II,  p.  349.  This  breakfast  took  place 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Morin  Scott  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, three  miles  outside  the  city. 

21-  3risaot,  Travels,  p.  157. 

22-  Ibid. ,  p.  157. 

Vfilson,  Memorial  History,  II,  p.  451. 
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23  24 
fighting.      A  theater  was  opened  in  December  of  1762,       Jid  seems 

to  have  "been  a  popular  plaoe  of  amusement.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous side-shews  advertising  queer  freakp  ©f  nature,  -.:ild  animals, 
and  tight-rope  walkers.  Dancing  was,  of  course,  a  favorite  winter 

pastime.  The  markets  and  coffee-houses  were  places  for  those  to 

25 

congregate  who  wished  to  read  the  papers  and  to  talk  politics. 

But  New  York  lacked  something  in  the  way  of  natural  refine- 
ment and  culture,  a  faet  Whioa  surprised  visitors  who  witnessed 

every./hsre  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  To  the  com- 

26 

mont  made  in  1788  "by  Brissot  de  Warville,      that  "men  of  learn- 
ing do  not  abound  in  this  oity,"  we  may  answer  that  the  departure 
of  the  loyalists  at  the  close  of  the  war  robbed  the  city  of  many 
refined,  conservative  individuals.  But  this  answer  cannot  be 
made  to  John  Adams,  who  wrote  in  1774:  "With  all  the  opulence 
and  splendor  of  this  oity,  yet  there  is  very  little  good  breed- 
ing to  be  found.  We  have  been  treated  with  assiduous  respect; 
but  I  have  not  seen  one  real  gentleman,  one  well-bred  man,  since 
I  came  to  town.  At  their  entertainments  there  is  no  conversation 
that  is  agreeable;  there  is  no  modesty,  no  attention  to  one 
another.  They  talk  very  loud,  very  fast,  and  altogether.  If  they 
ask  you  a  question,  before  you  can  utter  three  words  of  your 

23-  Wilson,  Memorial  History,  II,  pp.  456-461. 

24-  lb id. ,  II,  p.  449. 

2 5 -  Works  of  John  Adams, II,  p.  346. 

26-  3rissott  Travels,  p.  163. 

27-  Works  of  John  Adams    II,  p.  353. 
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27 

answer,  they  will  break  out  upon  you  again,  and  talk  away." 

28 

From  Governor  Tryon's  report      for  1774  we  learn  something 
of  the  eoonomic  situation  in  1774.  At  that  time  about  one-twelfth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  theprovinve  were  clothed  in  the  products  of 
3ritish  menuf actures ,  except  linens  which  came  from  Ireland,  and 
hats  and  shoes  that  were  made  in  the  province.  The  furniture  used 
in  the  houses,  especially  that  of  the  better  sort,  came  from  Great 
3ritain,  as  lid  also  most  groceries  Except  sugar,  coffee,  and 
ginger  from  the  lest  Indies),  iron,  firearms  and  i;amunitions ,  lead, 
tin,  sheet  copper,  drugs,  coals,  sail-cloth,  paints,  et  cetera. 
Suoh  a  list  reveals  in  part  the  importance  both  to  England  and  to 
the  colonies  themselves  of  the  non- importation  policy  recommended 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  "When  no  particular  stop  is  put  on 
the  trade  with  Great  3ribain,"  oontinuedthe  report,  "it  is  gener- 
ally estimated  here  that  the  annual  Imports  amount  on  an  average 

to  500,000  Pounds  Sterling  The  Annual  Amount  of  the 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  on  an  Average,  is  130,000  Pounds  Sterling, 
exclusive  of  the  Cost  of  Ships  built  here  for  the  Merchants  in 
England  to  the  amount  of  30,000  Pounds  Sterling  Annually."  A  dif- 
ference of  370,000  Pounds  Sterling  in  favor  of  the  mother- country 

of  course,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Mercantile  theory  then 

included  in  the  policies  of  Great  Britain,  such  policies  extending 

even  to  her  colonies.  One  important  reason  why  New  York  was  so 

strongly  loyalist  was  her  commercial  nature  and  her  consequent 

29 

need  of  England. 

28 -Documentary  History  of  Hew  York,  I,  p.  753. 
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To  John  Adams  we  are  indebted  for  a  statement  oonoerning  the 
government  of  the  city:  "The  mayor  and  recorder  are  appointed  "by 
the  governor;  the  aldermen  and  common  council  are  elected  an- 
nually "by  the  prople.  The  aldermen  are  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
and  the  only  ones;  they  have  no  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  city; 
so  that  the  magistracy  of  the  city  are  all  the  creatures  of  the 
people.  The  city  cannot  tax  itself;  the  constables,  assessors, 
etc  are  chosen  annually;  they  petitioned  the  assembly  every  year 
to  be  empowered  by  law  to  assess  the  city  for  a  certain  sum.  The 
whole  charge  of  the  Province  is  annually  between  five  and  six 
thousand  pounds,  York  money."  Mr.  Cushing  says  the  charge  of  the 
Massachusetts  is  about  twelve  thousand,  lawful  money,  which  is 
sixteen  thousand,  York  ourrency.  The  support  of  Harvard  College, 

30 

and  of  forts  and  garrisons  and  other  things,  makes  the  difference." 

In  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  Hew  York, 
aristocracy  was  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with.  Perhaps  most  pro- 
minent among  the  select  "old  families"  were  the  DeLanceys  and 

31 

the  Livingstons,      after  v/hom  the  conservative  and  liberal  parties 
were  named.  Other  families  of  note  were  the  Van  Cortlandts,  Van 

Rensselaers,  Joneses,  Coldens,  Morrisses,  Lispenards,  Cuylers,  De 

32 

Puysters,  Waltons,  Crugers.      Raised  in  a  Church  where  form  and 


29-Van  Tyne,  American  Loyalists,  p.  108.  Additional  reasons 
for  her  loyalty,  he  points  out,  was  the  fact  that  she  bordered  on 
Canada  and  was  influenced  by  loyalty  there;  and  that  her  one  and 
all  -  important  aoa-port  -jo all  3 00:1  bo  captured  by  tlaa  British;  in 
case  of  war, -which,  of  course,  lit  occurt 

3 D-To       of  Jolm  Adams,  II,  p.  3."-". 
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traditions  were  venerated  and  loyalty  was  a  fundamental  principle, 

olosely  united  by  blood  and  by  commercial  interests,  with  the 

upper  classes  in  England,  and  to  those  conditions  the  added  fact 

that  aristocracy  and  conservatism  are  usually  found  hand  in  hand,- 

it  is  not  surprising  that  these  families  looked  with  disfavor  upon 

a  radical  policy  of  republicanism.  Yet  all  except  the  extreme 

Tories  were  in  sympathy  with  a  protest,  even  favored  a  mild 

application  of  force,  in  order  to  secure  from  the  Mother-country 

34 

an  "American  interpretation  of  the  British  Constitution." 

In  1773  the  Tories  were  in  control  of  the  government  of  the 
Province.  But  the  tea  episode  at  Boston  and  the  consequent  passing 
of  the  Boston  Port  bill  ushered  in  a  critical  moment  in  New  York 
affairs.  While  many  Tories  believed  that  the  violence  of  the 
Boston  people  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  that  only  constitution- 
al means  should  be  used  to  secure  their  rights,  yet  they  assumed 
to  a  limited  degree  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  their  Massachu- 
setts neighbors.  The  Whigs  of  the  city  were  so  greatly  incensed 
at  the  closing  of  the  Boston  port,  that  the  more  conservative 
forces  feared  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  committee,  should 
these  radicals  gain  municipal  control.  Accordingly  they  appeared 
at  the  next  city  meeting  and  succeeded  in  electing  a  majority  of 


31-  Vorks  of  John  Adams,  II,  p.  347.  "12r.  McDougall  was  talk- 
ative and  appears  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  politics.  The 
two  great  families  in  this  Province  upon  whose  notions  all  their 
politics  turn,  are  the  DeLanceys  and  Livingstons.  There  is  rirtue 
and  abilities  as  well  as  fortune  in  the  Livingston's  and  n^-jj  much 
of  either  of  the  three  in  the  DeLanceys1  according  to  him." 

Van  Tyne,  American  Eevolution,  p.  88. 

32-  Fliok,  Loyalism  in  Hew  York,  p.  2o,  and  note  5. 

33-  See  Chapter  III. 

 34-Fliok,  Loyalism  in  Hew  Yortc.  p.  21. 
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34 

their  own  party  to  the  Committee  of  Fifty-one,      into  whose  hands 

the  problems  of  the  day  were  placed.  Later  this  Committee  of  Fifty- 

35 

one  was  superseded  "by  a  Committee  of  Sixty,      whioh  helped  to  call 
the  First  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  Thus  "by  a  strange  irony  of 
fate,  it  was  the  loyalists  themselves  who  created  the  instrument 
whioh  later  "brought ah out  their  own  downfall. 

Such,  then,  was  New  York  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution:  a 
small  city,  prosperous,  aristocratic,  luxury -loving,  about  to  pass 
through  the  fire  of  internal  strife.  What  part  were  the  churches 
to  play  in  this  impending  civil  war? 

35-American  Archives,  4th  Series,  I,  p.  330. 
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III.  THE  ANGLICAN  CHUKCH  AND  THE  REVOLUTION 

In  the  early  days  of  the  "nglish  occupation  of  I.'ew  York,  the 

Dutch  opened  their  church  to  the  congregation  of  the  ^stablish- 
1 

ment,    and  it  seems  that  for  a  number  of  years  services  were  held, 

with  more  or  less  irregularity,  under  this  system.  But  as  the 

English  population  grew  in  numbers  and  in  opulence,  the  inadequacy 

2 

of  such  an  arrangement  was  felt,  and  on  '.larch  19,  1695,    a  petition 
was  submitted  to  benjamin  Fletcher,  Captain  General  and  Governor-in 
Chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  by  "Sundry  Inhabitants  of  the 
Citty  of  New  York,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,"  asking  for 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  a  small  piece  of  land  upon  which  to 
build  a  church,  and  for  the  right  to  receive  all  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  this  cause.  The  petition  was  granted. 

Two  years  later,  on  May  6,  1697,  the  "Managers  of  the  Church 

3 

of  England  in  the  City  of  Nev/  York"  petitioned  for  a  charter 
granting  to  the  Church  in  New  York  the  full  privileges  and  im- 
munities usually  held  by  the  Churches  of  the  Establishment.  The 
Church  building  had  already  been  erected,  but  the  application  of 
the  maintenance  voted  in  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  1693  was  ask- 
ed for  ministers1  supnort.  This  petition,  also,  was  granted,  and 

4 

Mr.  William  Vesey  was  ordained  resident  rector  on  Christman  day. 
Trinity  Church  was  formally  opened  the  following  March. 

For  thirty  years,  Trinity  stood  as  first  erected,  but  in 


l-Eoclesiastical  Records,  VI,  p.  4304. 

E-On  1696;  there  seems  to  be  uncertainty  as  to  the  year.  See 
Documentary  History  of  New  York,  III,  p.  407. 
S-Ibid. ,  pp.  409-410. 

4-Tiffany,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  p.  168. 
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1737  it  was  enlarged  and  remodelled,  so  that  it  became  one  of  the 
most  imposing  edifaces  in  the  province.  The  interior  was  "beauti- 
fully ornamented,  the  aisels  paved  with  flat stone,  and  the  seating 

5 

oapacity  was  estimated  at  two  thousand.    But  the  real  pride  of 

the  congregation  was  the  steeple  of  the  church,  which  was  one 

hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high, —  a  fact  often  mentioned  with 

a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  there  were  disputes 

6 

within  the  I>utch  Church    over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  their 
services  should  still  he  carried  on  in  the  language  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  as  a  result,  many  of  the  younger  members  left  the 
Reformed  church  and  became  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England* 

By  1762  Trinity  was  proving  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 

7 

increasing  congregation,  and  St.  George's  Chapel  was  built  on 
Beckman  street.  Finally,  there  was  the  more  pretentious  structure 

S 

of  St.  Paul's,  finished,  with  the  exception  of  its  spire,  in  1766. 

Regarding  St.  Paul's,  John  Adams  wrote  in  his  diary:  "This  is  a 

new  building,  which  cost  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  York  money.  It 

has  a  piazza  in  front  and  some  stone  pillars,  which  appear  grand; 

but  the  building,  taken  altogether,  does  not  strike  me  like  the 

Stone  Chapel,  or  like  Dr.  Coopers'  meeting-house,  either  on  the 

9 

inside  or  outside."  There  were  also  Churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment at  Albany,  Rye  and  Westchester,  Hempstead,  and  Jamica,  and 


5-  George  Clinton's  Public  Papers,  I,  p.  80. 

6-  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  pp.  210-521. 

7-  George  Clinton's  Public  Papers,  I,  p.  80. 

8-  Wilson,  Memorial  History  of  Hew  York  City,  II,  p.  448. 

9-  Worls  of  John  Adams,  II,  p.  555. 
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10 

at  Richmond;      but  political  interests  were  centered  most  in  those 
of  Hew  York  city.  When  the  war  "began,  the  Church  of  England  com- 
municants in  the  entire  province  composed  about  one  fifteenth  of 

11  12 
the  population,-    an  influential  element  in  New  York  life.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Tory  writer  of  the  period,  "To  this  Church  the  Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant  Governor,  most  of  His  Majesty's  Council,  many 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  all  the  officers  of  Government, 

with  a  numerous  train  of  rich  and  affluent  merchants,  and  land- 

13 

holders,  belonged."  Of  the  five  delegates  chosen  from  the  Pro- 
vince to  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  four  were  Church 

14 

of  England  adherents.      One  reason  why  the  Whigs  were  especially 
suspicious  of  the  Episcopalians  and  ready  to  call  them  Tories,  was 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  were  supported  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment; such  men,  for  instance,  as  judges,  lawyers,  collectors 

15 

of  port  duties,  et  cetera.      Besides  the  organized  Church,  there 
was  also  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel,  whose 
missionaries  had  acquired  considerable  influence  in  New  York.  To 
this  Society  belonged  the  famous  Samuel  Seabury,  whose  activities 
will  be  discussed  later. 

Aside  from  prominent  Clergymen  in  the  Church  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  stood,  what  was  the  actual  teaching  of  the 


10-  Tiffany,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  p.  189. 

11-  Ibid.,  p.  189. 

12-  Flick,  Loyalism  in  New  York,  p.  10. 
IS- Jones,  History  of  New  York,  I,  p.  2. 

14-  The  delegates  were  Isaac  low,  James  Duane,  John  Jay,  John 
,  and  Philip  Livingston,  the  latter,  only,  being  a  non- 
Anglican.  See  Works  of  John  Adams,  IX, p.  350.  Also  Jones,  I,  p.35« 

15-  Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  p.  114. 
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Church  herself?  Flick  says,nThe  political  science  of  Anglicanism 

16 

was  a  fundamental  principle  in  loyalismT     Certain  it  is,  that  a- 

side  from  politics,  and  considering  only  the  religious  elements, 

loyalty  to  the  king  of  England  as  the  earthly  head  of  the  Church 

was  an  essential  teaching;  in  every  service  prayer  was  offered 

17 

for  His  Majesty,  the  royal  family  and  the  government. 

But  the  clearest  reflection  of  the  times  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  On  March  3,  1777,  a  letter  was 
addressed  "by  that  body  to  Lord  Viscount  Howe  of  Ireland,  and 
Honorable  Sir  William  Howe,  general  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in 
America,  extracts  from  which  are  as  follows:  "We  take  the  liberty 
to  assure  your  excellencies  that  We  beheld  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  disorders  which  have  plunged  this  Continent  into  its  present 
calamitous  State,  with  Grief  and  Disapprobation  Deter- 
mined to  hazard  the  Loss  of  Everything  rather  than  violate  our 
religious  Principles,  or  deviate  from  that  Allegiance  We  justly 
owed  to  his  Majesty,  not  only  as  our  rightful  Soverign,  but  as 
Supreme  Head  on  Earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  endeavored  to 
preserve  a  steady  Conduct,  and  to  adhere  to  that  Line  which  was 
pointed  out  to  us  by  our  Conscience  and  which  the  Duties  of  our 
Functions  required."  The  letter  closes  with  a  desire  that  "all 

Delusion  may  be  removed  from  His  subjects,  and  no  longer  frus- 

18 

trate  His  gracious  Intentions  to  promote  their  Welfare." 

When  John  Adams  talked  with  Mr*  Livingston  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  Congress,  he  was  told  by  that  worthy  old  gentle- 

16-  Flick,  Loyalism  in  New  York,  p.  9. 

17-  See  Church  of  England  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


man  that  Dr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Chandler,  and  other  Episcopal  clergymen 

had  been  employed  night  and  day  in  writing  letters  and  sending 

dispatches  to  the  other  colonies  and  to  England,  in  an  attempt  to 

form  a  union  with  the  Episcopal  party  on  the  continent  in  support 

19 

of  Ministerial  measures.        This  statement  has  been  challenge!  and 

20 

refuted  tey  later  study;      yet  it  shows  something  of  the  sentiment 

of  the  day.  And  after  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress,  there 

did  appear  a  large  number  of  loyalist  pamphlets,  sermons,  et  cetera 

for  part  of  which,  at  least,  Anglican  clergymen  were  responsible. 

An  interesting  "battle  of  words"  was  conducted  by  ministers 

of  both  Tory  and  Whig  persuasion  who  chose  their  texts  to  fit  their 

politioal  convictions.  Thus,  one  favorite  scripture  verse  of  the 

Anglicans  was  from  the  thirteenth  Chapter  of  Bomans,  the  first  two 

verses:  "let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there 

is  no  power  but  of  Cod;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 

Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 

21 

of  God:  and  they  that  resist  that  receive  to  themselves  damnation." 
In  Bivington's  Gazette  for  Karon  16,  1775,  an  unsigned  article 
appeared,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Hew  York: 
"Beloved  countrymen,  let  us  reed,  hear,  and  endeavor  rightly  to 
unnderstand  the  subsequent  passages  and  unjunotions  of  the  most  Holy 
Bible  Read,  heard  rightly,  fully  understood,  and  with 

18-  Hew  York  Historical  Society  Collections,  II,  p.  277. 

19-  ^orks  of  John  Adams,  II,  p.  548. 

20-  3eoker,  STew  York  Parties,  p.  158. 

81-Yan  Tyne,  "Clergy  and  the  American  Revolution,"  in  the 
American  Historical  Review t  XIX,  p.  51,  note . 
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exact  punctuality  obeyed,  they  may,  for  au^ht  any  mortal  knows  to 
the  reverse,  by  a  aivine  Denediotion  operate  powerfully,  and  con- 
tribute ranch  to  the  restoration  of  that  union  and  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  Colonies,  so  essentially  requisite 
to  promote  the  prosperity,  welfare,  and  reiicity  of  the  whole 
English  Empire;  and  therefore  so  ardently  wished  and  longed  for 

by  all  good  Protestant,  loyal  subjects  to  our  very  gracious  Sov- 
22 

ereign?      The  texts  then  referred  to  are:  "Thou  shalt  not  revile 

23 

the  tfods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people."       "Submit  your- 
selves to  every  ordinance  of  men  for  the  Lord's  sake;  whether  it 
be  to  the  Hing  as  supreme,  or  unto  Govemours,  as  unto  them  that 

are  sent  by  him  ior  the  punisjnnent  of  evil  doers,  ana  xor  The 

24 

praise  of  them  that  clo  well."      "The  fear  of  the  &ing  is  as  The 

roaring  of  a  lion;  whoso  provoketh  him  to  anger,  sinneTh  against 

25 

hit*  soul,  J3e  Just,  be  free." 

^hile  in  several  otaTos  "cne  .anglican  olwrgy  were  in  sympathy 

26 

with,  and  even  alaea  tne  American  uause,      in  Hew  York  there  was 
consistent  and  almost  universal  loyalty  to  the  mother-country.  "I 

am  happy,"  wrcoe  i/r.  -uchmuxy  in  1775,  "that  the  Clergy  

have  wonaucceu  unerase j.vet>  so  prudently  and  successfully,  and  hope 

27 

that  the  uhurch,  for  the  labour  of  h»r  sons,  wilx  nox;  be  lorgotten* 
Dr.  Seabury  congratulated  the  society  upon  the  fact  that  the  Sew 
York  Missionaries  httu.  conauouou.  tueab-exYoe  "with  great  propriety, 


6«*-Ameriuan  Archives,  4th  series,  II,  p.  o49. 

23-  Exodus,XXII,  28. 

24-  2?oter  II,  13,  14. 

25 -  Proverbs  ZZt  2. 

26-  This  was  particularly  true  in  Virginia. 
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and,  on  many  occadiuna,  ,.ith  a  xirmneso  and  ateuaineas  khat  nae© 

done  them  honor,"  in  conor&oi,  to  the  -chiladeiphiti  eiex&y  whose 

ounduot  iu*d  been    the  very  reverse*  is  jjus^iule  that  both  of 

these  loyal  suj^u^  had  forgotten  Dr.  Provoou*  she  was  ,=,uch  on 

ardent  -hig  that  he  haa  louna  iu  expedient  to  retire  i'roin  the  city 
29 

in  1770. 

Perhaps  the  mos*,  >.....  dent  and  -jniiuential  of  the  clergy  were 
^r.  Cooper,  Dr.  Auchmuty,  ±>r.  Charles  Inglis,  and  ^r.  Samuel  Sea- 
bury. Dr.  Cooper  was  president  or  ^ings  College  and  was  so  pro- 
nounced in  his  loyalisra  that  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
his  position  and  withdraw  from  the  country.  There  is  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  in  august,  1775,  plans  were  being  made  to  seize 
the  ^octor  and  subject  him  to  the  most  severe  punishment  for  his 
preachings  against  the  Americans  and  their  cries  for  liberty;  but 
the  plot  was  discovered  by  a  student  who  sncceeaed  in  warning  Dr« 
Cooper  so  that  he  escaped  by  night  to  a  British  ship  lying  in  the 
harbor.  Whether  or  not  the  details  of  the  case  are  correct,  it  is 

true  that  he  did  go  in  one  of  the  King's  ships  to  England  and  that 

30 

he  never  returned  to  America. 

Dr.  Auchmuty  was  the  rector  of  rrinity  church  and  the  general 


27-  American  archives,  4th  Series,  II,  p.  349. 

28-  3eard:-ley ,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Seabury,  p.  4£ 
Chas.  Inglis' es  letter  in  Documentary  History  of  H« 

III,  p.  1049. 

29-  Tiffany,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  p.  184. 
aO- Jones,  History  if  Uew  York,  I,  p.  59. 

Letter  of  Chas*  Inglis  in  Documentary  History  of  New  York 
III,  pp.  1047-1050.  Mr.'  Jones  places  the  date  of  his  escape  in 
August  1775,  while  Dr.  Inglis  says  that  the  flight  took  place  in 
May  of  that  year. 

Beardsley,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Seabury. 
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head  of  Anglicanism  in  Hew  York  during  the  early  days  of  the  revo- 
31 

lution.      His  health  was  not  of  the  "best  so  during  the  exciting 

spring  of  1775  he  went  with  his  family  to  New  Brunswick,  Hew  Jerse 

shortly  after  the  burning  of  New  York  in  the  autumn  he  returned, 

and  his  death  occurred  on  March  3,  1777, — hastened,  perhans,  "by 

32 

the  loss  of  his  Church. 

During  the  illness  and  absence  of  Dr.  Auchmuty,  the  reverend 

Charles  Inglis,  who  was  the  eldest  assistant  rector  at  Trinity, 

took  charge  of  Church  affairs,  "a  situation,"  he  says,  "truly 

difficult  and  trying  in  such  times;  especially  as  the  other 

assistants  were  young  and  inexperienced,  though  very  loyal,  and 

33 

otherwise  worthy  young  meii,"      and  at  the  death  of  the  rector,  he 

34 

became  his  successor.      The  new  rector  was  already  hated  "by  the 

Whigs;  for  "besides  possessing  a  stubborn,  dogmatic  disposition, 

the  narrowness  of  which  is  apparent  in  all  his  writings,  he  had 

offended  the  Americans  upon  two  different  occasions:  he  had 

written  and  published  an  answer  to  Thomas  Paine' s  pamphlet  "Com- 
35 

mon  Sense  and  at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation  of  New  York, 
he  had  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  praying  for  pardon  for  the 


31-  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  III,  p.  1054,  note . 
He  had  been  appointed  oatachist  to  the  negroes,  and  assistant 
rector  of  Trinity  in  1747,  and  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Barclay  in 
1764  he  was  made  rector  in  charge  of  the  parrish. 

32-  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  1055. 

Tiffany,  Histoid  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  p.  184. 

33-  Letter  of  Chas.  Inglis,  Oct.  31,  1776,  in  Documentary 
History  of  New  York,  III,  p.  1055. 

34-  Tiffany,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  p.  187.  Inglis  was 
inducted  into  office  by  Governor  Tyron  by  placing  his  hands  on 
the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Churdh  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 

35-  Ibid. ,  p.  187. 
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temporary  submission  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  the  rebel  for- 
36 

oes.      He  had  also  been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  in 

December,  1776,  as  "a  dangerous  and  insidious  enemy  to  the 

liberties  of  the  United  States,"  and  "strongly  disposed  to  ad- 

37 

here  to  their  enemies." 

Not  the  least  important  of  these  representative  clergymen 

was  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  rector  of  St.  Peter* s  Church  at  uestches- 

ter,  a  prominent  figure  among  those  who  put  forth  every  effort  to 

maintain  the  control  of  the  mother-country  over  her  colonies.  He, 

with  Dr.  Cooper  and  the  Reverend  Charles  Inglis  had  passively 

supported  Congress,  looking  to  it  for  a  permanent  reconciliation 

38 

with  Great  Britain,  until  the  Suffolk  resolutions  were  passed; 

from  that  moment,  Congress  had  no  more  bitter  enemies  than  these 

same  clergymen. 

Motives,  in  this  question  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  as  in 

most  cases,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine.  Doubtless 

personal  and  selfish  interests  influenced  to  a  certain  degree 

many  of  the  loyalists,  including  the  Anglican  clergy;  but  there 

is  no  doubt  that  the  clergy  were  subjected  to  real  persecution 

at  the  hands  of  the  enthusiastic  Whigs  whose  activities  they 

attempted  to  check  and  to  counteract.  A  local  paper  for  October 

21,  1776  contains  an  item  to  the  effect  that  "The  subscription 

for  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America,  who  have 

suffered  by  the  Rebellion,  amounted  to  above  six  thousand  pounds 

Sterling,  when  the  last  accounts  came  away."  Probably  a  portion 

36-Letter  of  Chas.  Inglis  in  Documentary  History  of  New  York. 
Ill,  p.  1061. 
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of  this  fund,  at  least,  was  expended  in  New  York. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  disturbance  until  the  difficulties 

were  closed  with  the  formal  peaoe  of  1783,  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  was 

40 

known  in  New  York  affairs.  In  the  early  spring  of  1770  he  wrote 

to  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  that  party  strife 

41 

was  running  high  at  his  home,      but  that  he  had  faith  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  his  people,  and  that  reasonable  people  were  already  quite 
weary  of  the  clamour  for  liberty;  also  that  "the  bahavior  of  the 
Church  people,  considered  as  a  body,  has  been  such  as  has  done  her 
honor." 

His  active  pen  began  to  participate  in  New  York  politics  in 

1774.  On  November  sixteenth  of  that  date,  his  first  pamphlet 
42 

appeared,      with  the  long  title  characteristic  of  the  times:  "Free 
thoughts  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  held  at 
Philadelphia,  September  fifth,  1774:  wherein  their  errors  are 
exhibited,  their  reasonings  confuted,  and  the  fatal  tendency  of 
their  non-importation,  non-exportation,  and  non- consumption  meas- 
ures are  laid  open  to  the  plainest  understandings,  and  the  only 
means  pointed  out  for  preserving  and  securing  our  present  happy 
Constitution."  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  assumes  the  role  of  a 


37-  Calendar  of  New  York  Historical  Mss.,  I,  p.  555. 

38-  Becker,  New  York  Parties,  1760-1776,  p.  158. 

39-  Iew  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury.  Oct.  21,  1776,  in 
New  York  Historical  Society  Collections,  III,  p.  273. 

40-  Beardsley,  Samuel  Seabury,  pp.  25,  26. 

41-  V/estchester . 

42-  A  review  of  this  pamphlet,  with  quotations,  may  be  found 
in  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Eevolution,  II,  p.  335. 
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Westoheeter  farmer,  signing  himself  thus,  and  adopting  the  rustic 
phrases  and  Jests  peculiar  to  a  sturdy  yeoman,  saying  that  he 
chooses  to  address  himself  to  the  farmers  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  because  he  is  more  nearly  connected  with  them,  and  also  "he- 
cause  the  interest  of  the  farmers  in  general  will  be  more  sensibly 

43 

affected  and  more  deeply  injured  by  these  agreements      then  the 

44 

interest  of  any  other  body  of  people  on  the  continent   

From  the  day  that  the  exports  from  this  province  are  stopped,  the 

farmers  may  date  the  commencement  of  their  ruin.  Can  you  live 

without  money?  and  unless  you  sell  your  produce,  how  are 

45 

you  to  get      money?"  Then  referring  again  to  Congress  and  its 
usurpation  of  power, -"Will  you  be  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
most  abject  slavery  upon  yourselves?  Will  you  choose  such  com- 
mittees? Will  you  submit  to  them  should  they  be  chosen  by  the 
weak,  foolish,  turbulent  part  of  the  country  people?  Do  as  you 
please;  but  by  Him  that  made  me,  I  will  not!  Ho,  if  I  must  be  en- 
slaved, let  it  be  by  a  King  at  least,  and  not  by  a  parcel  of  up- 
start, lawless  committeemen.  If  I  must  be  devoured,  let  me  be  de- 
voured by  the  Jaws  of  a  lion,  and  not  gnawed  to  death  by  rats  and 
46 

vermini  "    By  mathematical  computation,  the  Farmer  shows  that 
"in  order  to  pay  this  monstrous  duty  on  tea,  which  has  raised  all 
this  confounded  combustion  in  the  country,  I  have  only  to  sell  the 
produce  of  a  bushel  of  flax-seed  once  in  thirty-three  years. 
Ridiculous1."  Then  followed  an  outline  of  the  proper  conduct  for 
all  true  Americans:  they  were  to  renounce  congresses,  ignore  com- 

43-Uon- importation,  non- exportation,  and  n on- con sumption 
measures  recommended  by  Congress. 
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mittees,  and  prevent  their  election  whenever  possible,  and  for  the 

future  to  rely  upon  their  constitutional  representatives  in  the 

assembly.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  article,  Dr.  Seabury 

was  suspected  of  being  its  author;  and  it  is  scarcely  remarkable 

that  he  became  immediately  the  object  of  much  Whig  persecution. 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Free  Thoughts' 

47 

pamphlet,  a  companion  article  was  published;      this  second  protest 
was  "The  Congress  Canvassed;  or,  an  examination  into  the  Conduct 
of  the  delegates  at  their  urand  Convention,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
September  first,  1774."  The  general  tone  of  the  article  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  in  "Free  Thoughts,"  but  this  one  was  addressed 
to  the  merchants  of  ifew  York,  and  its  object  was  to  poiiit  out  to 
that  class  of  individuals,  the  hardships  which  they  would  have  to 
undergo,  should  Congress  succeed  in  carrying  out  its  proposed  pro- 
gram. 

j-he  county  of  w  est  Chester,  where  Dr.  Seabury  resided,  was  the 
scene  of  many  bitter  meetings  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  numer- 
ous resolutions  and  protests  were  adopted  by  each  party,  beginning 

with  the  Westchester  Resolutions  drawn  up  by  loyalists  at  white 

48 

Plains  on  August  twentieth,  1774.      It  is  quite  likely  that  Sea- 
bury1 s  influence  was  not  lacking  in  these  controversies,  although 

44-  Free  Thoughts,  p.  4. 

45-  Ibid. .  p.  9. 

46-  Free  Thoughts,  p.  12. 

47-  Tyler,  Literary  History,  II,  p.  542. 

48-  American  Archives,  4th  Series,  I,  p.  726. 
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his  name  did  not  actually  appear  until  the  time  of  the  protest  of 
April  13,  1775,  when  it  stood  third  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  names,  to  the  following:  "We,  the  subscribers,  freeholders 
and  inhabitants  of  the  White  Plains » in  consequence  of  certain 
advertisements,  do  now  declare,  that  we  met  here  to  declare  our 
hbnest  abhorrence  of  all  unlawful  Congresses  and  committees,  and 
that  we  are  determined,  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives  and  properties, 
to  support  the  King  and  Constitution;  and  that  we  acknowlege  no 
Representatives  but  the  General  Assembly,  to  whose  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity we  submit  the  guardianship  of  our  rights,  liberties,  and 
49 

privileges 

On  May  30,  1775,  the  Beverend  Seabury  wrote  to  the  Society 
for  the  propogation  of  the  Gospel:  "We  are  here  in  a  very  alarm- 
ing situation.  Dr.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Chandler  have  been  obliged  to 

50 

quit  this  community,  and  sailed  for  England  last  week.      I  have 

been  obliged  to  retire  a  few  days  from  the  threatened  vengeance 

of  the  New  England  people  who  lately  broke  into  this  province.  But 

I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my  station.  The  charge  against  the 

clergy  is  a  very  extraordinary  one, -that  they  have  in  conjunction 

with  the  Society  and  the  British  Ministry,  laid  a  -olan  for  en- 

51 

slaving  America." 

The  summer  of  1775  was  a  critical  one .  As  the  idea  of  a  real 
separation  from  the  mother- country  took  form  and  grew,  animosities 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  inoreased,  and  petty  annoyances  g&va 

49-  American  Archives,  4th  Series,  II,  321. 
Beardsley,  Samuel  Seabury,  p.  27. 

50-  See  above,  note ,  30. 

51-  Beardsley,  Samuel  Seabury,  p.  33. 
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to  serious  indignities  and.  real  hardships .      In  the  latter  part 
of  November,  armed  horsemen  under  Captain  Lothrop's  command,  seized 
the  Reverend  Seabury  at  the  Grammar  school  which  he  conducted  in 
Westchester,  and  carried  him  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut  where  he 
was  confined  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lyman.  The  charges  brought 
against  the  prisoner  were:  that  he  had  beem  implicated  in  a  plot 
to  seize  Captain  Sears  in  Westchester  and  to  convey  him  on  board 
a  man  o'war;  that  he  had  signed  a  protest  at  White  Plains  against 
the  proceedings  of  Continental  Congress;  that  he  did  not  open  his 
church  on  the  day  of  the  Continental  Fast;  and  that  he  had  written 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  against  the  liberties  of  America.  Tq  the 
first  and  last  of  these  charges,  the  prisoner  pleaded  "not  guilty;" 
for  the  other  two,  he  offered  excuses:  But  meanwhile  he  was  de- 
tained at  New  Haven  until  his  letter  of  December  twentieth  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  had  been  received,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Congress  demanded  of  the  governor  of  Conn- 
ecticut his  immediate  discharge.  A  few  legal  difficulties  remain- 
ed, but  Seabury  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  home  on  January 

second.  For  several  weeks  he  was  closely  watched,  but  was  found 

53 

to  be  very  cautious.      When  Congress  issued  the  July  edict  of 
"death  to  any  person  giving  aid,  support,  or  comfort  to  the  king 
or  his  servants,"  Seabury  with  many  other  Anglican  clergy  closed 
his  Church,  because  he  could  no  longer  pray  for  George  the^hird. 

With  the  British  defeat  of  the  American  troops  at  New  York, 

54 

Hr.  beabury  escaped  from  Westchester      to  the  lines  of  the  King's 

52-Van  Tyne,  American  devolution,  Chapter,  IV,  especially 
pp.  50-57. 
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army  where  he  aoted  as  chaplain  to  the  royal  troops,  and  furnish- 
ed information  concerning  roads  and  the  country  about  Westchester. 
Here  he  remained  until  peace  was  deola red. Then  he  went  to  England, 
and  later  to  Sootland,  where  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Connect- 
icut, the  first  protestant  bishop  who  ever  held  office  in  the 
55 

United  States. 

Turning  then  to  the  journal  and  correspondence  of  Charles 
Inglis,  we  find  a  strongly  loyalist  account  of  conditions,  whioh 
offers,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  comment,  and  one  which  really 
conveys,  despite  its  prejudices,  more  or  less  accurate  information. 
According  to  his  story,  the  loyal  clergy  had  much  difficulties  in 
carrying  on  their  services  for  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  was  adopted.  Even  when  they  confined  them- 
selves to  sermons  dealing  with  doctrinal  questions,  not  touching 
on  politics,  the  wrath  of  the  "flaming  patriots"  descended  upon 

their  heads,  on  the  principle  that  "those  who  were  not  for  them 

56 

were  against  them." 

In  April,  1776,  Washington  and  his  forces  marched  into  Hew 
York  and  took  charge  of  the  city,  disarming  the  loyalists  and  even 
banishing  those  upon  whom  suspicion  fell  strongest.  "It  should  be 
observed,"  Inglis  adds,  with  characteristic  bitterness,  "that 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  were  the  only  sufferers  on  this 
occasion.  The  members  of  the  Dutch  Church  are  very  numerous  here, 
and  many  of  them  joined  in  opposing  the  rebellion;  yet  no  notice 

53-  Beardsley ,  Samuel  Seabury,  p.  44. 

Documentary  History  of  Hew  York,  III,  p.  1062,  note. 

54-  Beardsley ,  Samuel  Seabury,  p.  48.  After  his  escape  from 
Westchester,  his  house  was  robbed  of  food,  the  Church  converted  in- 
to  ft  fropp-ttat,  ana  the  school  destroyed.   
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was  taken  of  them,  nor  the  least  injury  done  to  them."      Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  Washington  attended  Church.  Previous  to 
the  service,  a  rebel  general  called  at  the  rector's  house  and  re- 
quested him  to  omit  the  "violent  prayers"  for  the  king  and  his 
family.  To  this  request  Inglis  paid  no  attention,  and  upon  meeting 
the  same  general  a  few  days  after,  he  ar.ked  him  about  the  strange 

58 

message;  thereupon  t$re  general  awkwardly  apologized  for  his  action. 
Upon  another  occasion  while  Inglis  was  officiating  in  the  service, 
one  hundred  armed  rebels  marched  into  the  Church,  with  drums  beat- 
ing and  fifes  playing.  They  were  invited  into  the  pews  and  accepted 
the  invitation,  sitting  quietly  through  the  remainder  of  the  ser- 
vice, displaying  no  violence  even  when  prayers  were  said  for  the 

59 

king, -much  to  the  surprise  and  relief  of  the  other  worshippers. 

Because  of  the  critical  state  which  political  affairs  had 

reached,  Congress  ordered  that  Friday,  May  seventeenth,  should 

be  observed  throughout  the  country  as  a  day  of  public  fasting, 

60 

prayer,  and  humiliation.      All  the  Churches  of  New  York  province 
61 

except  two,      obeyed  the  order,  though  "submission  to  an  authority 
that  was  so  far  usurped  was  exceedingly  grating  and  disagreeable... 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  loyal  clergyman  to  preach  upon 
such  an  occasion,  and  not  insure  danger  on  the  one  hand,  or  depart 


55-  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  III,  p.  1065,  note . 
Pascoe,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  S.  P.  G.  p.  749. 

56-  letter  of  Chas.  Inglis,  Documentary  History  of  New  York, 
III,  p.  1051. 

57-  Letter  of  Chas.  Inglis,  Documentary  History  of  New  York. 
Ill,  p.  1054. 

58-  Ibid.,  p.  1056. 

59-  Letter  of  Chas.  Inglis,  Documentary  History  of  New  York, 
III,  p.  1057. 

60-  American  Archives,  4th  Serie§,  VI,  p.  478. 
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from  his  duty  on  the  other,"  Inglis  continued;  "I  endeavored  to 

avoid  "both  by  making  peace  and  repentance  my  subject,  and  explicit- 

62 

ly  disclaimed  having  anything  to  do  with  politics. H 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  the  clergy 
of  the  Anglican  Church  no  longer  dared  to  continue  their  duties, 
for  to  officiate  publicly  and  not  pray  for  the  king  according  to 
liturgy  was  contrary  to  the  oath  which  they  as  Churchmen  had  taken; 
while  to  pray  for  the  enemy  of  the  country  as  personified  in  the 
person  of  George  the  Third,  would  certainly  be  considered  a  treas- 
onable act.  Consequently  Anglican  Churches  throughout  the  provinoe 

were  closed,  except  those  of  Hew  York  city  and  of  Long  Island, 

63 

which  were  under  the  protection  of  the  king's  forces. 

Upon  the  subjeot  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  revolution, 

64 

Charles  Inglis  had  decided  opinions.      He  considered  the  rebellion 

one  of  the  "most  causeless,  unprovoked,  and  unnatural  that  ever 

disgraced  any  country,"  and  declared  that  few  men,  even  of  the 

laity,  who  were  respectable  or  men  of  property  had  Joined  in  the 

rebellion.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rebellion,  according 

65 

to  this  chronicler,  was  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  Church  of  England 
though  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result  it  was  necessary 


61-  Possibly  one  of  these  two  was  the  Church  at  Westchester; 
but  Dr.  Seabury  says  that  he  did  not  conduct  services  on  that  day 
because  he  had  received  no  official  notice  (Beardsley,  Seabury,  p. 
39)  while  Dr.  Inglis  says  that  here  the  "olergyman  thought  they 
might  without  danger  omit  services." 

62-  Letter  of  Chas .  Inglis,  Documentary  History  of  New  York. 
Ill,  p.  1056. 

63-  Ibid.,  p.  1053. 

Journal  of  Chas.  Inglis,  Canadian  Archives.  1912,  p.  217. 
Upsoott  collections  of  Newspaper  cuttings,  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  IV,  p.  383. 
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to  appeal  to  the  people  by  throwing  out  the  "bait  of  civil  liberty. 
Yet  the  rebels  were  failing  to  accomplish  their  real  purpose:  "Up- 
on the  whole  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  none  of  its  members 

66 

by  the  rebellion  as  yet--?  I  mean,  whose  departure  from  it  can  be 

deemed  a  loss;  on  the  contrary,  its  own  members  are  more  firmly 

attached  to  it  than  ever.  And  were  the  more  sober  and  rational 

among  dissenters — for  they  are  not  all  equally  violent  and  frantic 

look  with  reverence  and  esteem  on  the  part  which  Church  people 

here  have  acted." 

To  his  credit  be  it  said  that  Dr.  Inglis  was  consistently 

loyal  throughout  the  days  of  the  revolution  as  late  as  January  30, 

67 

1780,  he  preached  in  St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's  chapels  a 

sermon  on  "The  Duty  of  Honoring  the  King," — that  date  being  the 

68 

anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  Charlesl.      When  the  British 
evacuated  Hew  York  in  1783  he  was  numbered  among  the  refugees  who 


64-  Letter  of  Chas.  Inglis,  Documentary  History  of  Hew  York. 
Ill,  p.  1049-1066. 

65-  Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  p.  115. 

Inglis  was  not  the  only  one  who  considered  the  Church  of 
England  a  paramount  factor  in  the  revolution.  When  the  great  fire 
occurred  in  lew  York  in  September  twenty- eighth,  and  Trinity  Church 
the  Rector's  house,  the  Charity  school  an?  two  hundred  houses  on 
Church  property  were  destroyed,  Governor  Tryon  wrote  to  lord 
George  Germain:  "It  really  seems  the  conflagration  has  been  direct- 
ed against  the  interest  of  the  Church."  Ecclesiastical  Records, 
VI,  p.  4291.  Also,  Hew  York  Colonial  Documents,  VIII,  p.  686. 

66-  October  31,  1776. 

67-  Trinity  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1776. 

6 8 -  Hew  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury,  March  6,  1780,  in 
H .  Y.  Historical  Society  Collections,  III,  p.  301. 
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fled  to  England.  In  1787  he  returned  to  Novia  Sootia  where  he  be- 
came the  first  colonial  biehop  for  the  Church  of  England  in  Amer- 

69  70 
ica.      In  this  capacity  he  served  until  his  death  in  1816. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Inglis  on  November  1,  1783,  but 
before  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  the  vestrymen, 
most  of  whom  were  loyalists  since  the  V/higs  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  New  York  during  its  occupation  by  royal  forces,  proceeded  to 
elect  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Moore  to  the  rectorship  of  Trinity. 
But  in  April  of  the  following  year  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature to  bring  the  character  of  the  parish  into  conformity  with 
the  State  constitution,  and  the  vestry  appointed  by  this  act  dis- 
regarded the  election  of  Mr.  Moore,  placing  the  Reverend  Samuel 
71 

Provoost      in  his  place, —  an  action  which  was  sustained  by  the 
78 

government  • 


69-  Pasooe,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.P.G.,  p.  117. 

70-  Ibid..  p.  119. 

71-  See  note  29. 

72-  Tiffany,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  188-189. 
Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Provoost  was  made  regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  elected  chaplain  of  Continental 
Congress  when  that  body  moved  from  Trenton  to  New  York  city  in 
1785. 
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IV.  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  REVOLUTION 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  just  how  and  7/hen 
Presbyterianisro  became  established  in  New  York  city,  chiefly  be- 
cause at  various  times  ministers  appeared,  preached,  and  went  their 
way  again,  without  actually  mentioning  Presbyterianism  as  such, 
although  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  that  denomi- 
nation. A  Puritan  minister,  Francis  Doughty,  who  had  immigrated  to 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  having  been  silenced  at  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, for  non-conformity,  became  so  deeply  involved  in  difficulties 
with  the  New  England  church  because  he  expressed  a  belief  in  in- 
fant baptism,  that  he  went  in  164E  to  New  York  and  attempted  to 
found  a  Presbyterian  colony  near  Newton,  Long  Island.  But  Indian 
raids  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  on  Manhatten  Island,  where  he  be- 
came the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  New  York,  serving  there 

1 

from  1643  to  1648.    There  was,  however,  no  permanent  nor  solid 
organization  of  a  church,  for  the  minister  was  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  the  Puritans  and  Dutch. 

The  stormy  aspect  of  Presbyterian  life  in  New  York  which  con- 
tinued until  the  revolution,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  January 

2 

1707,  with  the  visit  of  Francis  Makemie    and  his  friend  John 
Hampton.  These  two  men  had  been  sent  out  by  the  London  Union  of 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  to  pursue  their  labors  in 

1-  Briggs,  American  Presbyterianism,  pp.  100-101. 

2-  Sometimes  spelled  "M'Kenie." 
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Maryland;  but  having  occasion  while  en  route  to  New  England  to 

spend  a  few  days  in  New  York  Iviakemie  asked  permission  to  preach 

in  the  Dutch  church  in  that  city.  The  governor  of  the  Province, 

the  memorably  infamous  Lord  CornbuS'y,  refused  the  petition;  but  at 

the  urgent  request  of  numerous  individuals,  Makemie  did  preach  at 

the  home  of  William  Jackson  on  Pearl  street.  On  the  following 

Wednesday  Makemie  was  arrested  and  taken  before  lord  Combury  at 

Fort  Anne,  where  he  was  charged  with  being  a  "strolling  preacher" 

without  a  license,  spreading  pernicious  doctrines,  and  preaching 

in  a  private  house.  At  the  governor's  orders  hv  was  imprisoned 

until  the  fourth  of  June,  when  his  case  was  tried  before  the  grand 

jury,  who  returned  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty."  The  experience  had 

cost  Makemie  over  four  month's  time,  and  eighty- three  pounds  in 
3 

money. 

For  nearly  ten  years  after  this  episode,  the  Presbyterians  in 
New  York  made  no  effort  to  open  a  church,  but  managed  to  keep  to- 
gether and  to  hold  services  occasionally  in  private  homes.  In  1716, 
taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  disagreement  between  the  Anglican 
clergy  and  the  governor,  the  dissenters  organized  themselves  into 
a  church,  and  extended  a  call  to  the  Reverend  James  Anderson  of 

Delaware,  who  became  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
4 

New  York  city.     Immediately  plans  were  laid  for  erecting  a  church 
5 

building,  but  until  1719  the  congregation  met  in  the  city  hall, 
moving  that  year  into  their  new  ediface  on  Wall  street  near  Broad- 

3-Giliet,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I,  pp.  12-16. 
Greenleaf,  History  of  the  Churches  in  New  York  city,  p.  125. 
Thompson,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  United 
States,  p.  18. 

&-Gillett.  I,  nn.  31-58. 
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way,  —  "a  modest  "building  of  rough  stone."  In  1756  there  was  dis- 

sention  in  the  church  over  the  question  of  the  psalmody,  and  part 

of  its  members  withdrew,  erected  a  church  in  Grand  street,  and 

8 

called  themselves  Scotch  Presbyterians.    A  third  church  was  the 
"Brick  meeting-house"  on  the  corner  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  streets 
which  was  an  overflow  ediface  under  the  same  administration  with 
the  original  V*all  street  church.  These,  then,  were  the  three  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Hew  York  city  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

Referring  to  this  denomination  in  1752,  Jones,  the  Tory  his- 

9 

torian,  wrote:  "The  Presbyterians  were  next  in  consequence;  the 

congregation  in  general  consisted  of  people  of  the  middle  rank,  but 

et  the  same  time  there  belonged  to  it  some  rich,  wealthy,  sensible 

men;  among  these  were  William  Smith,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  the 

law,  Peter  Van  Burgh  Livingston,  Esquire,  brother  to  the  lord  of 

10 

the  manor  by  that  name,  and  Mr.  David  Van  Home."      In  this  same 
year  the  Whig  club  was  established  by  Gillian  Livingston,  William 
Smith,  and  John  Morin  Scott,  three  lawyers,  graduates  from  Yalw 


5-  Letter  of  James  Anderson  to  the  Right  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Sterling,  Principal  cv  the  College  of  Glasgow,  in  Briggs,  Appendix 
XX,  No.  3,  pp.  76-80. 

6-  Greenleaf,  History  of  New  York  Churches,  p.  127. 

7-  Wilson,  Memorial  History  of  New  York  City,  II,  p.  448. 

8-  lb id. ,  II,  p.  448. 

Greenleaf,  History  of  ^ew  York  Churches,  p.  129. 
0-Next  to  the  .Dutch  Reformed. 
ID- Jones,  I,  p.  2. 
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College,  who  were  Presbyterians  by  profession  and  republicans  in 
principle."  These  men  were  largely  responsible  for  the  "Independ- 
ent Reflector"  and  the  "Watch  Tower,"  political  papers  calculated 
to  "pull  down  Churoh  and  State,  and  to  raise  their  own  govern- 
ment and  religion  upon  its  ruins,  or  to  throw  the  whole  province 

11 

into  anarchy  and  confusion." 

These  comments  were  from  an  Anglican  whose  entire  work  pro- 
nounces him  radical  and  narrow-minded;  nevertheless,  they  indi- 
cate the  well-developed  and  constantly  growing  antagonism  between 
the  High  Church  and  dissenters.  In  1767  the  Presbyterians  petition 
ed  the  fourth  time  for  a  charter  from  the  English  government,  and 
were  again  refused  the  request,  largely  it  seems  through  the 

efforts  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  persuaded  the  king  that  to 

12 

grant  the  petition  would  be  a  breach  of  his  coronation  oath. 

Another  evidence  of  animosity  between  the  two  religious  bodies 

may  be  found  in  the  comments  made  upon  the  results  of  a  united 

ohuroh  election  in  1769:  "Our  election  in  iTew  York  city  is  ended 

and  the  Church  is  triumphant,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 

Presbyterians.  The  Churchmen  regard  it  as  a  complete  victory:  it 

is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  power  of  the  mercantile  interest. 

The  Presbyterians  think  they  have,  as  a  religious  body,  exery- 

13 

thing  to  dread  from  the  growing  power  of  the  Church." 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  extreme  bitterness  with 
which  the  Presbyterians  were  regarded  by  the  loyalists,  is  to  be 

11-  Jones,  I,  p.  3. 

12-  Chauncey,  Appeal  Answered,  p.  187. 

13-  Letter  of  Peter  Van  Schaak,  Webster,  Presbyterian  Church, 
p.  291. 
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found  in  a  letter  of  May  31,  1774,  from  a  gentelman  in  New  York  to 
his  correspondent  in  London:  "You  will  have  discovered  that  I  am 
no  friend  to  Presbyterians,  that  I  fix  all  the  "blame  of  these 
extraordinary  American  proceedings  upon  them.  You  would,  perhaps, 
think  it  proper  to  ask,  whether  no  Church  of  England  proper  were 
among  them?  Yes,  there  were,  to  their  eternal  shame  he  it  spoken! 
But  in  general  they  were  interested  in  the  motion,  either  as  smug- 
glers of  tea,  or  as  "being  overburdened  with  dry  goods  they  know 
not  how  to  pay  for,  and  would  therefore  have  "been  glad  to  have  a 
non- importation  agreement,  or  a  resolution  to  pay  no  deb$s  to 
England .  But,  sir,  these  are  few  in  number*  Believe  me  the  Presby- 
terians have  been  the  chief  and  principle  instruments  in  all  those 
flaming  measures,  and  they  always  do  and  ever  will  act  against 
government,  from  that  restless  and  turbulent  anti-monarchial  spirit 
which  has  always  distinguished  them  everywhere,  whenever  they  had, 

or  by  any  means  could  assume  power,  however  illegally  It 

is  an  indubitable  fact  that  previous  to,  and  during  all  these  acts 
of  violence  committed  in  the  Colonies,  especially  to  the  eastward, 
the  Presbyterian  pulpits  groaned  with  the  most  widked,  malicious 
and  inflamatory  harangues,  pronounced  by  the  favored  orators 
amongst  that  sect,  spiriting  their  Godly  hearers  to  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition  to  Government  But  in  general,  the 

Church  of  England  people  during  all  this  time,  without  any  public 
oratory  to  spur  them,  did,  from  principle,  from  their  own  truly 
loyal  principles,  in  which  care  is  taken  to  indicate  them,  every- 
thing they  could  by  writing  and  argument  and  their  influenoe,  to 
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stop  the  rapid  progress  of  sedition,  whioh  would  have  gone  muoh 

14 

further  lengths  if  it  had  not  "been  for  them." 

In  some  instances,  the  Presbyterian  factions  seemed  anxious 

to  separate  the  religious  and  political  issues;  as,  for  example, 

a  certain  Mr.  Warren  who  wrote  to  the  printers  of  the  Boston 

Gazette  requesting  his  countrymen  to  avoid  any  actions  aimed 

against  the  Episcopalians  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 

"to  which  we  know  they  have  the  most  undoubted  claim;  and  which, 

from  a  real  regard  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  my  country,  and 

the  rights  of  mankind,  I  hope  they  will  enjoy  as  long  as  the  name 

15 

of  America  is  known  to  the  world."      But  unfortunately,  the  liberal 
minded  Mr.  Warren  was  not  representative  of  the  majority.  Just  as 

Hi 

the  Anglicans  closely  associated  the  terms  "Presbyterian"  and  "Whig | 

so,  in  most  cases,  did  the  Presbyterians  look  upon  the  Anglicans 

as  Tories,  the  chief  source  of  their  woes* 

Yet  the  Anglican  condemnation  of  the  Presbyterians  as  "anti- 

monarchial"  was  not  entirely  a  just  sentence , --at  least  not  before 

1776.  Many  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  drew  a  distinction  between 

the  ministry  and  the  crown,  condemning  the  former  as  tyrannical, 

17 

while  still  maintaining  allegiance  to  the  latter.      For  instance, 

in  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  Synod  of  Hew  York  and  Philadelphia, 

May  20,  1775,  two  particular  instructions  are  given:  devotion  to 

18 

the  king,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  firm  union.      On  the  other  hand, 


14-  Amerioan  Archives,  4th  Series,  I,  p.  300,  and  note .  £he 
author's  name  is  not  given. 

15-  Perry,  History  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  I,  p. 

452. 
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quoted  are:  "But  the  mid-wives  feared  God,  and  did  not  as  the  king 

commanded  them  ...Therefore  God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives 

20 

and  the  people  multiplied,  and  waxed  very  mighty."      "The  God  of 

Israel  said,  the  Rook  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that  ruleth  over 

21 

man  must  he  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God."      Woe  unto  them  that 

decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that  write  grievances  which  they 

22 

have  prescribed."      "Ha  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  he 

shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the 
23 

oppressor." 

When  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  union  with  Great  Britain 

was  no  longer  compatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  colonies, 

Presbyterianism  took  its  stand  with  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  only 

clergyman  in  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776  was  John  Witherspoon, 

a  Presbyterian  president  of  the  college  in  Hew  Jersey;  his  vote 

24 

was  cast  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence.      After  that  time 

it  was  a  recognized  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  church  under  the 

leadership  of  its  ministers  stood  almost  united  for  the  cause  of 

American  liberty.  In  October,  1776,  Charles  Inglis,  rector  of 

25 

Trinity  Church  in  New  York,  wrote:      "I  have  it  from  good  author- 
ity that  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  a  synod  where  most  of 
them  in  the  middle  colonies  were  collected,  passed  a  resolve  to 
support  the  Continental  Congress  in  all  their  measures.  This  and 
this  only  can  account  for  the  uniformity  of  their  conduct;  for  I 


20-  Exodus,  I,  15-20 • 

21-  11. Samuel,  XXIII,  5. 

22-  Isaiah,  X,  1. 

23-  Psalms,  I2XII,  4. 

This  letter  may  be  found  in  American  Archives,  4th  Seried, 

II,  p.  349. 
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do  not  know  one  of  them  nor  have  I  been  able  after  strict  inquiry, 
to  hear  of  any,  who  did  not,  by  preaching  and  every  effort  in  their 
power,  promote  all  the  measures  of  the  congress,  however  extra- 
vagant . " 

The  Presbyterian  church  buildings  of  New  York  suffered  the 

same  fate  during  the  revolution  as  did  many  of  those  in  other 

cities  and  villages;  that  is,  they  were  confiscated  for  military 

uses.  ";all  street  church  was  converted  into  barracks  for  King 

George's  men,  while  the  "Brick  Church"  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 

26 

was  used  for  hospital  purposes.      In  both  churches  the  pews  and 
other  furnishings  were  carried  out,  and  the  buildings  were  so  badly 
used  that  much  cleaning  and  repairing  was  necessary  to  render  them 
fit  for  religious  services  after  the  war.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  during  this  period  of  repair,  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Churoji  opened  St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's  Chapels  to  the  Presby- 
terian congregation  for  religious  services  until  their  own  build- 

27 

ings  should  again  be  fit  for  use.      The  congregations,  too,  were 
scattered;  the  Heverend  Joseph  Treat  left  the  city  and  never  re- 
turned, while  the  Beverend  John  Eodgers  was  forced  to  flee  for  his 
28 

life.      He  then  became  chaplain  of  Eeath's  brigade,  and  later  an 

influential  member  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  and  of  the 

29 

council  of  safety,      returning  to  the  city  in  1783  where  he  re- 


24-  Briggs,  p.  51. 

25-  Letter  of  Charles  Inglis,  in  Documentary  History  of  Ejjw 
York,  III,  p.  1050. 

Ecclesiastical  Records,  VI,  p.  4293. 

26-  Greenleaf ,  p.  130, 
Gillett,  I,  p.  194. 

27-  Greenleaf ,  p.  131. 

28-  Gillett,  I,  p.  195. 
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mained  pastor  of  the  church  on  Wall  street  until  hie  death  in  1811. 

The  Presbyterian  ohuroh  in  Hew  York  oity  seems,  then,  to  have 

adhered  consistently  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  colonies.  Their 

attitude  is  well  expressed  in  a  pastoral  letter  issued  by  the  synod 

31 

of  Sew  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1783:      "We  cannot  help  congratulafc 
ing  you  on  the  general  and  almost  universal  attachment  of  the 
Presbyterian  body  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man- 
kind The  Synod  request  you  to  render  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  all  his  mercies,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  a 
particular  manner  for  establishing  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 


29-  Briggs,  p.  352. 
Gillett,  I,  p.  171. 

30-  Greenleaf ,  p.  133. 

31-  Briggs,  p.  357. 
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V. OTHER  CHURCHES  AUD  THE  REVOLUTION 
as  one  would  naturally  expect  when  he  considers  the  circum- 
stances of  the  origin  of  the  fort  which  later  "became  Hew  York  city, 
it  was  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  which  preceedeft  in  point  of  time 
all  other  denominations.  In  1626,  "before  regular  services  were  held 
Sebastian  Crol  and  Jean  Hynck  performed  the  duties  of  "Kranken- 
besorchken"  or  comforters;  this  meant  that  they  read  the  Scriptures 
and  creeds  on  Sundays,  and  administered  spiritual  solace  to  the 
sick.  The  same  year  Francois  uolemaecker  "built  a  mill,  and  finish- 
ed a  room  above  it  for  worship,  which  served  until  a  church  was 
1 

erected.    Regular  services  began  in  the  colony  with  the  advent  of 

2 

the  Reverend  Jonas  Miohaelius,  in  1628.    "We  have  established  the 

form  of  a  church,"  he  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Adrianus  Smoutius  in 

August  of  that  year;  we  have  had  at  the  first  administration  of 

3 

the  Lord's  Supper  full  fifty  communicants."    A  permanent  stone 

structure  was  erected  in  1642,  in  a  corner  of  the  fort;  this  build- 

4 

ing  remained  in  use  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1741.  The 

growing  congregation  necessitated  the  building  of  another  church 

in  1693,  which  was  afterv/ards  known  as  the  "South  Church,"  The 

"Midlle"  church  on  Hassan  street,  opened  in  1729  as  an  overflow 

5 

from  South  church,  was  remodelled  in  1764;    here  it  was  that  Dr. 

6 

Franklin  performed  various  experiments  with  electricity.    On  May 
25,  1769,  "North  Dutch  Church"  was  formally  opened,  this  latter 
being  the  most  imposing  structure  of  its  kind,  and  a  source  of 


1-  Corwin,  p.  28. 

2-  Ibid. ,  p.  29. 

3-  Colonial  Documents,  II,  pp.  763-770. 

4-  Corwin,  p.  34. 
Greenleaf,  p.  10. 
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7 

pride  to  the  city.    TheBe  were  the  three  Dutch  Reformed  Churches 

in  New  York  city  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  all  three  being 

oloeely  connected  in  activities  and  in  government.  It  is  difficult 

to  estimate  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  three  churches 

at  that  time,  but  Jones  stated  that  the  denomination  ranked  next 

to  the  Anglican  ohurch  for  its  "riches,  its  influence,  and  from 

8 

the  number  of  its  wealthy,  opulent,  and  reputable  citizens." 

There  seems  to  be  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  concerning 

the  s^impathies  of  the  Dutch  church  in  the  revolutionary  war  than 

there  is  in  the  case  of  any  other  deroicinstion.  For  instance,  one 

writer  of  religious  history  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  I^utch 

reformed  church  was,  generally  speaking,  on  the  patriotic  side 

(meaning  the  American  side )  and  that  this  fact  was  recognized  in 

c 

the  conduct  cf  hostilities.     Corwin,  the  special  student  of  that 

denomination,  made  a  statement  even  more  pronounced:  "luring  the 

mighty  struggle  the  reformed  iDutch  church  was  in  hearty  sympathy 

with  the  cause  of  freedom.  Eer  pulpits  rang  with  stirring  appeals 

which  reused  the  patriotic  ardor  and  inspired  the  martial  courage 

1C 

of  the  people."      On  the  other  hand,  precisely  the  opposite  view 


5-  Greenleaf,  p.  12. 
Wilson,  II,  p.  449. 

6-  Ibid.,  II,  p.  449. 

7-  Greenleaf,  p.  15. 
'Vilson,  II,  p.  449. 

Works  of  John  Adams ,  II ,  p .  335 . 

8-  Jones,  I,  p.  2. 

9-  Thompson,  p.  56. 
10-Corwin,  p.  175. 
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was  revealed  by  a  letter  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden's  to  the 
Earl  of  Eillsburrough ,  February  21,  177C;  referring  to  certain 
outbreaks  in  Kew  York  against  government,  he  wrote:  "The  friends 
of  the  administration  are  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lutherans, 
and  the  old  Dutch  congregation,  with  several  Presbyterians."  To 
this  he  added  the  less  charitable  comment  that  "from  this,  the 
reason  will  appear  of  some  bills  having  passed  the  Eouse  of  Assemb- 
ly in  favor  of  the  Dissenters,  and  in  prejudice  to  the  fev/  minister ii 

of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  stipends  by  a  Law  of  this  Pro- 
11 

vince . " 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  He- 
formed  Dutch  Church  of  Kew  York  in  April,  1775,  the  following  re- 
commendation was  adopted:  "This  body  taking  to  heart  the  present 
sad  and  perilous  condition  of  our  land,  and  considering  that  cur 
multiplied,  aggravated,  long  continued  and  unlamented  aims,  have 
afforded  reason  to  God  to  give  up  our  land  to  the  most  deplorable 
calamities,  judge,  that  its  inhabitants  are  in  the  clearest  manner 
called  to  repentance  and  conversion,  and  they  thus  recomment  to 
all  the  Reformed  churches  of  their  communion  in  the  two  Provinces 
of  Kew  York  and  lew  Jersey,  to  set  apart  Wednesday,  seventh  M*y 

next,  as  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation,  with  fasting  and  prayer,  for 

12 

the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  averting  of  deserved  miseries."  But 
upon  this  statement  one  must  place  his  own  individual  interpreta- 
tion, for  apparently  there  is  no  means  of  determining  from  the 

11-  Uew  York  Colonial  Doouments ,  VIII,  p.  208. 

New  York  Historical  Soc'y  collections,  IX,  p.  211. 

12-  Ecclesiastical  Eecords,  VI,  p.  4287. 
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dooument  itself  whether  "the  most  deplorable  calamities"  referred 

to  British  or  to  American  policies.  At  a  similar  meeting-  of  the 

same  "body  in  Ootober,  1778,  there  was  again  great  lamenting  at  the 

deplorable  conditions  of  the  country,  and  November  twelfth  was 

13 

named  as  a  day  of  "humiliation  and  prayer." 

Much  more  indicative  of  the  policy  of  the  church  was  a  letter 
from  the  general  meeting  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  by  means  of 
the  Reverend  John  leyat  and  the  Reverend  Reynier  Van  Nest,  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  October  8,  1778:  "In  view  of  the  manifest, 
and  to  all  rational  and  conscientious  people,  most  clearly  evident 
justioe  of  the  course,  all  our  brethren,  with  the  exception  of 
only  three,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  also  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches,  with  perhaps  very  few  exceptions,  have  felt  no  hesitancy 
in  choosing  the  side  of  Congress.  And  herein  we  are  from  time  to 
time  increasingly  strengthened  and  confirmed,  among  other  things, 
by  the  unrighteous  acts  and  unheard  of  cruelties  committed  by  the 
English  army  everywhere  above  all,  the  malicious  and  God- 
provoking  destruction  of  our  churches,  both  in  New  York  and  in  the 
14 

country."      Charles  Inlgis  also  refers  to  certain  members  of  the 

15 

Dutch  Church  as  having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion. 

Whether  or  not  the  Dutch  church  may  be  said  to  have  been  realty 
loyal  to  England,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  little  antagonism 
between  their  members  and  the  Anglicans;  indeed  their  attitude  to- 
ward one  another  was  exceedingly  friendly.  On  the  records  of 

13-  Ecclesiastiual  Records,  VI,  p.  4302. 

14-  Ibid.,  VI,  p.  4303. 

15-  ^ccumentary  History  of  New  York,  III,  p*  1054. 
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Trinity  church  one  finds  an  entry  for  October  29,  1779,  as  follows : 
"It  being  represented  to  this  corporation  by  one  of  its  members 
that  the  Old  Dutch  Church  in  this  city  is  at  present  used  as  a 
hospital  for  His  Majesty's  troops:  the  Board  impressed  with  a  grate 
ful  remembrance  of  the  former  kindness  of  the  members  of  that 
ancient  church  in  permitting  the  rise  of  their  church  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  when  they  had  no  proper  ediface  of 
their  own  for  that  purpose,  offer  to  the  members  of  the  Ancient 
Dutch  Church  the    use  of  St.  George's  Chapel  for  the  celebrating 
their  worship  on  Sundays  and  such  other  times  as  they  shall  choose 
to  perform  Divine  service.  They  hope  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon  will  be 

16 

convenient  to  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Church."        The  Reverend 

Charles  Inglis  declared  to  the  Society  that  the  r.wribers  ©f  the 

Dutch  church  had  always  lived  in  nerfect  harmony  with  those  of  the 

17 

Anglican  Church.      By  April  1,  1780  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been 

removed  from  the  "Old"  or"Hiddle"  church,  and  the  congregation 

18 

returned  to  its  own  home;      in  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  the 
*eetry  of  Trinity  for  their  hospitality,  the  Reverend  Garret 
lydekker,  the  loyalist  minister  who  had  been  r>reachin£'  to  the 
people,  s^oke  of  their  congregation  as  those  "who  have  always  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  the  two  churches  as  inseparable,"  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  "this  instance  of  brotherly  love  will 
evince  to  posterity  the  cordial  and  happjr  union  subsisting  between 

UB^H    

16-  Eeclesiastical  Pecords,  VI,  p.  4204. 

17-  Ibid.,  p.  43C6. 

18 -  Tiffany,  p.  173. 
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John  H.  living's  ton,  the  fsmous  minister  in  the  Dutch  Peformed 
Church  in  New  York  city,  may  not  have  entertained  unfriendly  feel- 
ings toward  the  Anglican  church,  hut  certainly  he  was  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  an  American  Episcopate .  Since  he 
must  have  "been  representative  of  a  large  class  of  people  within 
the  church,  it  seems  worth  while  to  quote  from  his  letter  to  the 
U ever end  Br.  Eilar&us  Waterloo,  on  October  22,  1783:  "The  Eevolutioi. 
in  our  political  interests  has  wade  a  change  in  the  general  face  of 
our  American  world,  and  as  it  has  removed  some  difficulties....... 

so  it  has  introduced  other*  which  deserve  a  very  weighty  and  im- 
partial discussion.  The  common  enemy  to  our  religious  liberties  is 

now  removed;  and  we  have  nothing  to  Xear  from  the  pride  and  domi- 

20 

nation  of  the  3-niecopal  hierarchy." 


Of  the  Lutheran  denomination  in  Kew  York  during  the  revolution 

little  is  known.  The  church  was  established  in  the  latter  half  of 

the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  small  stone  building  was  erected  for 

their  services  in  1702.  This  church  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 

21 

of  September,  1776,  and  was  not  re-built.      In  1751  another 

Lutheran  congregation  was  formed,  which  in  1767  built  an  attractive 

22 

stone  church  known  as  the  "Swamp  Church."      No  particular  action 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  this  sect  in  Kew  York  regarding  the 
revolution;  but  of  the  denomination  in  general,  Wolf  says:  "Many  of 


19-  Tiffany,  p.  173. 
Ecclesiastical  Records  VI,  p.  4305. 

20-  Ibid. .  VI,  p.  4312. 

21-  Greenleaf ,  p.  53. 

Wolf,  Lutherans  in  America,  p.  272. 

22-  Greenleaf ,  p.  54. 
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th  e  old  German  settlers ,  who  had  on  their  arrival  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  conscientiously  entertained  the 
opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  act  contrary  to  their  sworn  promise, 
while  the  majority  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith  adopted  without 
hesitation  the  new  order  of  things, and  cheerfully  defended  the 

23 

cause  of  liberty  and  independence  with  their  "blood  and  treasure." 

The  Moravian,  or  United  Brethren,  church  was  also  small  and 

not  vitally  concerned  in  revolutionary  affairs.  It  was  organized 

in  1728  by  a  small  colony  imder  the  leadership  of  Count  Zinzindorf , 

founder  of  the  Moravian  church  in  Germany,  en  route  to  Pennsylvania 

and  in  1751  a  small  frame  church  was  built.  Here  the  Reverend 

24 

Gustavus  Shewkirk  was  pastor  in  1775;      during  the  revolution,  ser- 
vices were  suspended  and  the  congregation  was  scattered,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  war  they  again  occupied  the  little  wooden  church. 

Although  some  of  the  "Brethren"  were  in  sympathy  with  the  American 

25 

cause,  they  were  for  the  most  part  conservative  or  neutral. 

While  the  activities  of  the  Quakers  were  extensive  in  some 

localities,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  there  seems  to  be  little 

record  of  their  proceedings  in  Hew  York.  An  epistle  of  1779  from 

the  yearly  meeting  in  London  to  the  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings 

26 

in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere,  states:      "The  sufferings 
of  our  brethren  in  America  have  been  greet  in  many  places,  espec- 
ially in  Pennsylvania,  the  Jerseys,  Long  Island,  and  Nantucket. 


23-  Wolf,  p.  290. 

24-  Greenleaf ,  p.  277. 

25-  Corwin,  p.  472. 

26-  Yearly  Meetings  Epistles,  II,  p.  38. 
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These  sufferings  have  principally  arisen  from  that  confusion  and 
distress  which  are  inseparable  from  war,  from  the  laws  enacted  for 
promoting  military  services,  and  from  acts  enforcing  declarations 
of  allegiance  to  those  in  power."  The  Quakers  had  mildly  favored 
non- importation  and  non- exportation  measures,  but  beyond  this  they 
dared  not  go;  under  no  circumstances  could  they  be  expected  to  join 
the  military  forces  of  either  side.  Their  attitude  may  safely  be 
characterized  as  neutral. 

The  Baptist  church  was  new  and  small  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution, having  been  reorganized  and  actually  established  in  1762, 

27 

after  a  struggling  existence  of  more  than  forty  years.  During 

the  revolution,  the  church  building  was  used  by  the  British  for 

stabling  their  horses,  and  tho  congregation  itself  was  badly 

scattered,  only  thirty-seven  of  its  original  two  hundred  members 

remaining  after  the  war.  The  Heverend  John  Gano,  who  is  described  e 

28 

as  an  excellent  young  man  "of  rare  gifts  and  grace,"      served  as  a 

29 

chaplain  to  American  forces  throughout  the  entire  war,  returning 

30 

to  the  city  and  re -opening  the  church  in  September,  1784. 

There  were  two  other  churches  of  Christian  denominations  in 

New  York  city  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Methodist  and  the 

French  church,  Du  St.  Esprit.  The  former  was  the  first  Methodist 

church  established  in  iynerica,  and  the  year  of  its  founding  was 
51 

1766.      The  French  church  was  founded  by  immigrants  after  the  re- 


27-  Iewman,  p.  281. 

28-  Greenleaf ,  p.  286. 

29-  Hewman,  p.  281. 

30-  Greenleaf ,  p.  227. 
21- Ibid. .  p.  281. 
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vooation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  the  church  "being  "built  in 
32 

1704.      Neither  of  these  two  ohurohes  took  any  active  part  in  the 
events  of  the  revolution. 

Finally,  there  was  in  New  York  city,  a  small  band  of  Jewish 
people  who,  like  their  Hebrew  brethren  in  other  parts  of  America, 
were  staunch  patriots.  When  Brazil  was  lost  by  the  Dutch  in  1654, 
the  Jewish  community  at  Recife  was  also  scattered,  and  twenty-seven 
of  its  men,  woaen  and  children  were  brought  to  New  York,  in  a  con- 
dition of  such  poverty  that  their  few  remaining  goods  were  sold  by 

33 

the  shipmaster  to  pay  their  passage.      Peter  Stuyvesant ,  governor 

of  the  oolony,  protested  to  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  asking 

that  these  unchristian  persons  be  removed  from  their  rnidst,  but 

the  request  was  unheeded,  and  the  Jews  were  given  limited  protection, 

34 

in  civil  and  political  rights,  though  not  in  religion.      They  might 

hold  services  in  their  houses  but  could  neither  build  nor  rent  a 

35 

place  for  that  purpose.      Because  of  the  refusal  of  various  members 
of  the  Dutch  guard  to  associate  with  them,  they  were  exempt  from 

36 

military  service,  "but  were  required  to  pay  a  tax  for  such  exemption. 

Under  James,  Duke  of  York,  more  toleration  was  granted  to  the  Jews, 

who  then  built  a  temporary  Synagogue  in  1695,  the  first  in  America; 

in  1728  a  larger,  stone  structure  was  erected  on  Mill  street,  and 

the  congregation  assumed  the  name  "Shearith  Israel,"  meaning 

37 

"Remnant  of  Israel."      In  general,  their  condition  seems  to  have 
been    much  better  in  New  York  than  in  the  other  colonies,  and 


32-  Greenleaf ,  p.  71. 

33-  Wiernik,  History  of  the  Jews,  pp.  40,  62. 

34-  Greenleaf ,  p.  119. 

35-  Wiemik,  gp«  62-66. 

36-  Ibid. ,  p.  66, 
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oertainly  it  was  much  "better  than  in  most  of  the  European  countries 
They  were  few  in  numbers,  but  rather  influential,  especially  amon£ 
the  merchant  classes.  Many  of  them  left  the  city  "before  the  coming 
of  the  British,  but  most  of  those  who  remained  seem  to  have  been 
united,  at  least  in  sympathy,  with  the  American  forces.  Rabbi 
Gershom  Mendes  Seixas,  who  had  been  the  spiritual  head  of  the  com- 
munity since  1766,  was  early  known  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of 

the  colonies,  and  when  the  British  occupied  Mew  York,  he  considered 

38 

it  his  patriotic  duty  to  close  the  doors  of  the  synagogue. 

Among  the  Jews  of  New  York  who  made  themselves  specially 
valuable  to  the  American  army,  were  Isaac  Franks,  and  Eayne  Salomon 
Isaao  Franks  was  seventeen  years  old  when  the  revolution  broke  out, 
and  immediately  he  enlisted  in  Colonel  Lesher's  regiment  of  New 
York  voluntesrs,  serving  with  that  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  September  fifteenth,  but  escaped 
three  months  later,  and  was  placed  in  the  quarter-master's  depart- 
ment. He  was  appointed  by  Congress,  ensign  in  the  seventh  Mase- 

39 

achusetts  Regiment,  in  February,  1781. 

Hayne  Salomon  was  bora  in  Poland,  travelled  rather  widely 
through  Europe,  and  finally  settled  in  New  York.  Soon  after  the 
British  occupation  of  Nev/  York,  he  was  arrested  as  an  American  spy; 
when  it  was  found  that  he  spoke  fluently  in  the  German,  French, 
Italian,  Polish,  and  Buesian  languages,  he  was  placed  in  the  com- 
missariat department.  Here  he  is  credited  with  having  helped  numer- 

37-  Wiernik,  p.  67. 
Greenleaf,  p.  120. 

38-  Wiernik,  pp.  104,  105. 

39-  Ibid. ,  p.  89. 
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oub  American  and  French  prisoners  to  escape.  In  August  1778  he 

himself  escaped  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Being  a  wealthy 

financier  and  good  "business  manager,  he  was  closely  associated 

40 

with  Robert  Morris,  and  loaned  money  to  James  Madison     and  James 

Wilson.  An  inventory  of  his  estate  showed  more  than  three  hundred 

41 

and  fifty  thousand  dollars  loaned  to  the  government. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolution,  Shearith  Israel  congregation 

presented  to  Governor  Clinton  an  address  of  congratulation  upon 

42 

the  outcome  of  the  war. 


40-  Hunt,  Writings  of  James  Madison,  I,  p.  228,  letter  of 
August  27,  1782. 

41-  Wiernik,  p.  95. 

42-  Ibid.,  pp.  104,  105. 
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VI.  CONCLUSION 

What  part,  then,  did  the  churches  of  New  York  city  play  in 
the  revolution?  Obviously,  the  two  factions  concerned  in  the  strife 
were  represented  by  the  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  churches;  the 
very  nature  of  their  respective  governmental  organizations,  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  their  doctrinee  were  built,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  two  denominations  were  established 
in  America, — all  these  things  were  determining  factors  in  the  act- 
ion taken  by  these  two  New  York  churches.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
uncritical,  and  indeed,  untrue  to  suggest  that  the  members  of  the 
churches  "rose  as  one  man"  to  defend  the  principles  for  which  they, 
as  religious  bodies,  stood;  nevertheless  their  attitudes  were 
generally  consistent,  the  majority  of  Anglicans  remaining  loyal 
to  the  mother-country,  while  their  Presbyterian  neighbors  were  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  American  movement.  In  each  case,  the 
clergy  served  as  a  stimulous  to  partisanship,  and  as  exponents  of 
the  principles  which  their  congregations  maintained. 

To  summarize  briefly,  with  the  Tory  forces  were  the  Anglicans, 
a  portion  of  the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  a  fev;  Quakers;  with  the  Vlhigs 
were  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists,  another  portion  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed,  and  the  Jews;  while  outside  the  sphere  of  active  part- 
icipation, standing  conservatively  on  neutral  ground,  were  most  of 
the  Quakers,  the  Lutherans,  the  Moravians,  the  Methodists,  and  the 
Brench  ohurch.  Such,  then,  was  the  relation  between  religion  and 
politics  in  New  York  city  during  the  American  revolution. 
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